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MacArthur goes 

Tension between Washington. and Tokyo reached 
the point where something had to give. Early in the 
morning of April 11 it broke with a bang heard literally 
around the world. President Truman fired General 
MacArthur. He did so, “with deep regret,” because 
the General “is unable to give his wholehearted sup- 
port to the policies of the U. S. Government and of 
the United Nations in matters pertaining to his official 
duties.” Releasing documents which seemed to indi- 
cate that the country’s senior military leader had vio- 
lated directions of his military and civilian superiors, 
the President observed that, though full debate on 
national policy is a constitutional right, Army leaders 
are subject to restrictions. He stated: 

It is fundamental that military commanders must 

be governed by the policies and directives issued 

to them in the manner provided by our laws and 

Constitution. In time of crisis this consideration 

is particularly compelling. 
By removing the popular and distinguished Mac- 
Arthur—a politically difficult action—Mr. Truman re- 
asserted the traditional American doctrine that the 
military must be subject to civilian authority. He also 
reemphasized the Government’s policy of avoiding if 
possible a full-scale war in Asia. That great issue un- 
derlay the dramatic clash between the President and 
the General which caused the latter’s dismissal and 
elevated Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway’ to Su- 
preme Command in the Far East. It is the topic of our 
lead editorial. 


Pope Pius XII urges world federation 
The April 7 issue of Osservatore Romano, Vatican 
daily, banner head-lined the discourse delivered by 
the Holy Father the day before to delegates of the 
fourth congress of the World Movement for World 
Government. Speaking in French to delegates from 
twenty-two countries, including the United States, His 
Holiness endorsed the World Federalist movement un- 
equivocally: 
Your movement, my friends, dedicates itself to 
realizing an effective political organization of the 
world. Nothing is more in conformity with the tra- 
ditional doctrine of the Church, or better adapted 
to her teaching concerning legitimate or illegiti- 
mate war, especially in the present world crisis. 
An organization of this nature must, therefore, be 
set up, if for no other reason than to put an end to 
the competitive rearming of nations, through 
which, for decades past, peoples have been ruin- 
ing and exhausting themselves. .. . 
Many World Federalists in this country have been 
intimidated and discouraged of late by the violent and 
sometimes venomous attacks of benighted Kamp-fol- 
lowers. They can now lift their heads and take heart 
from the Holy Father’s concluding remarks to their 
fellow Federalists: 
There, my friends, is a vast field of work, study 
and action. You have understood this and looked 
it squarely in the face; you have the courage to 
spend yourselves for this cause. We congratulate 
you. We would express to you Our wishes for your 
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entire success and with all our heart We will pray 
to God to grant you His light and help in the 
performance of your task. 
A word to United World Federalists, Inc., 7 East 12th 
St., New York City: many of our subscribers will want 
to read the entire discourse. Print plenty of copies, 
please. 


The end of government over cocktails 

On April 8 Senator Pau] H. Douglas (D., Ill.), head 
of a special subcommittee to investigate morals in 
government, disclosed his plans for putting an end to 
“government at cocktail bars.” His probe into “Federal 


“morals and ethics,” hopes the Senator, will replace the 


“diseased tissue” uncovered by the Senate’s RFC and 
crime inquiries with the “healthier, growing” kind. 
According to the gentleman from Illinois there are 
three “basic standards of propriety” for government 
conduct. 1) Government work should not be settled 
around the cocktail bar (a principle with which Sen- 
ator Tobey would undoubtedly agree) or at the hotel 
dinner table. We have public buildings for that pur- 
pose. 2) The records of Federal] agencies should be 
open so that anyone can ascertain the attorneys and 
representatives involved, the fees paid, including 
kick-backs, finder fees, and split fees. 3) No Govern- 
ment official or employe who deals with the claims of 
a private concern should accept any offer of employ- 
ment or other benefit from that firm or represent any 
other firm before that agency for a period of at least 
two years after leaving the agency. The new commit- 
tee expects to begin its hearings on May 1 with a 
formidable list of witnesses, including former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, Dean Roscoe Pound of the Har- 
vard University Law School, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
president and publisher of the New York Times, Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins of the Ford! Foundation and 
Harold L. Ickes, former Secretary of the Interior. 


\ 
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“Communist-Catholic analogy is | false” 

That’s the verdict of William Henry Chamberlin, 
writing in the February 19 issue of the New Leader. 
What occasioned that decision was a discussion of 
various statements of Paul Blanshard to the effect that 
there are “deadly parallels” between the policies of 
the Kremlin and the Vatican, statements which will 
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receive, no doubt, lengthy and biased development in 
Blanshard’s forthcoming book, Communism, Democ- 
racy and Catholic Power. Mr. Chamberlin, who is not 
a Catholic, neatly points out several fundamentals on 
which the analogy limps badly. For example: 
When one fairly faces the question of whether 
Roman Catholicism or any other form of religion 
is a threat to the integrity of American free institu- 
tions comparable to the threat of Soviet Commu- 
nism, the answer would seem to be an obvious 
and resounding No. Did the teaching of Catholi- 
cism ever produce a Klaus Fuchs, an Alger Hiss, a 
Canadian spy ring? Does the Pope have at his 
disposal 175 divisions and fleets of airplanes, de- 
signed for use against this country? Are Catholic 
newspapers all over the world filled with ven- 
omous anti-American propaganda? 
Further, says Mr. Chamberlin—and this is a point on 
which Mr. Blanshard is singularly naive in his political 
thinking—“in a pluralistic society, based on the prin- 
ciple of tolerance for all faiths, I do not see how it is 
consistent or reasonable to see a ‘menace’ in the fact 
that Catholics—or any other religious group—are guid- 
ed on public questions by their moral convictions.” 
Mr. Blanshard’s thinking, carried to its logical conclu- 
sions, would tolerate no moral convictions save a skele- 
ton few that might be needed to bolster a “religion” 
of democracy. 


.-.and ignores plain facts 
What makes an equation of Catholicism with com- 
munism “peculiarly inept,” as Mr. Chamberlain goes 


on to underline, are the facts in Continental Europe 
that stare Mr. Blanshard in the face. “Would the line 
against communism, not too strong at best, have been 
held at all,” asks Mr. Chamberlin, “had it not been 
for the Christian Democrats in Italy, the MRP in 
France, the Christian Democratic Union in Germany, 
the People’s Party in Austria, the Social Christians in 
Belgium?” Yet these are all parties Catholic in inspira- 
tion and overwhelmingly Catholic in membership. 
This fact, incidentally, is not only a stunner for Mr. 
Blanshard; it also points up a situation that has been 
consistently overlooked by our State Department in 
its propaganda efforts. Neglect of it is one reason why 
the Voice of America, now struggling in vain for a 
larger appropriation, has never reached its potential 
efficiency. 
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Shift in mobilization set-up 

On Monday, April 9, after an absence of seven 
weeks, organized labor returned to the defense reserva- 
tion. The occasion was the first meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s new National Advisory Board on Mobilization 
Policies. Since its recommendations go directly to 
President Truman, this board now becomes the high- 
est policy-making body in the mobilization hierarchy. 
Though the Director of Mobilization, Charles E. Wil- 
son, retains his vast powers on the executive level, he 
is no longer in a position to make the kind of unilateral 
policy decisions which infuriated labor leaders, and 
which, they charged, reflected only the viewpoint of 
big business. The labor representatives on the board 
are William Green, George Meany, Philip Murray and 
Walter Reuther. From among the business nominees, 
President Truman chose Marion Folsom, Otto A. Sey- 
ferth, Claude A. Putnam and Samuel Abbott Smith. 
He nominated R. B. Taylor, James G. Patton, Herschel 
D. Newson and D. W. Brooks from various farm 
organizations. As public representatives, he selected 
William H. Davis, Paul Porter, George Mead and 
John Lord O'Brian. Mr. Wilson will serve as chairman 
of the group. In creating the board, the President 
aptly observed that all the members were to be pri- 
marily concerned with the public interest, even though 
most of them were chosen as representatives of 
private-interest groups. If this capital point is kept in 
mind, the board can make a great contribution to the 
mobilization program. It may be just what the doctor 
ordered to put an end to the exasperating farm-labor- 
business tug-of-war which has up to now throughly 
bedeviled the defense effort. 


Truman on party government 

Even Harry Truman’s best-intentioned friends are 
getting him into trouble these days. Collier's for April 
14 carried an article on “What Truman Would Do to 
Congress,” by Jonathan Daniels, which threatened to 
upset the apple-cart for fair. Mr. Daniels, editor of the 
Raleigh News & Observer, is a former secretary to 
the President, still (apparently) his confidant and au- 
thor of The Man from Independence. His article, as 
a matter of fact, shows the President as a knowledge- 
able political scientist. The trouble with it is that Mr. 
Daniels attributes to Mr. Truman a couple of sugges- 
tions for “reforming” Congress which tread on already 
sore toes. The President would change the term of 
office of members of the House of Representatives 
from two to four years so that they would run only in 
Presidential election years. The idea is to abolish those 
“off-year” midterm elections to the House which have 
given so many Presidents so many headaches. This 
change would strengthen the President’s control over 
his party because in many cases the members would 
owe their election to the vote-getting appeal of their 
candidate for President. In any case, more people 
would vote than in the off-years, which would be all 
to the good. The committee on political parties of the 
American Political Science Association, in a lengthy 
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report issued after some years of study, made the same 
suggestion. So there was no inherent reason for the 
President to brush off this suggestion as made in a 
“joking” mood. The hot potato was his other proposal, 
that the tenure of members of Congress’ be limited to 
twelve years. This was too drastic to begin with, and 
meant that such party stalwarts as Senators McKellar, 
Connally, Byrd, McCarran, O’Mahoney, Edwin John- 
son and Lister Hill (with seven more)—not to men- 
tion the House—would have been disqualified. No 
wonder the White House ran for cover. 


.»» the problem remains 

Despite the disavowal through his press secretary, 
the President, as quoted by Mr. Daniels, has put his 
finger on a serious “bug” in our constitutional system. 
The framers of the Constitution did not envisage the 
rise of political parties. Washington, even in his Fare- 
well Address as late as 1796, spoke only of “factions.” 
Yet political parties are what make our system run. 
We have what political scientists call “party govern- 
ment”—government of, by and for the people through 
the machinery of party organizations. Too often, how- 
ever, as is the case right now, each party is itself split 
into “factions.” The Democrats cannot govern through 
their party because it is split into Truman Democrats 
and anti-Truman Dixiecrats, with many members of 
Congress in between. Whenever the Democrats are in 
power, Southerners control the chairmanships of the 
committees in both houses, because they are the Dem- 
ocrats who have been longest in Congress and on 
their respective committees. The seniority rule of 
selecting chairmen puts the Southerners in the driver's 
seat. This means—given the split between Northern 
and Southern Democrats—that we cannot really have 
party government and therefore cannot have party re- 
sponsibility. If the parties are not responsible for our 
government, no one is. How to extricate ourselves 
from the dead end of irresponsible government is a 
very serious problem. It will not be solved by ducking 
the issue simply because any proposal to solve it 
ruffles the limp feathers of congressional chieftains. 


Business as usual in Malaya 

Last November we reported that small, tightly or- 
ganized bands of Communists had been terrorizing 
Malaya’s population of five million for two and a half 
years (AM. 11/4/50, p. 124). Life on a Malayan rub- 
ber plantation is still at best very precarious. Yet the 
world learned some weeks ago that certain rubber 
producers have been doing business with Red China, 
the power behind the scene of Communist bloodshed 
in the country. What is more startling, these same 
producers resent a new destination control over rubber 
exports, the purpose of which is to keep the strategic 
material out of Chinese Communist hands. The con- 
trol will tend to hold down their enormous profits. 
Since the end of the war both the rubber and tin in- 
dustries have boomed in Malaya despite the serious 
Communist-led disturbances. Tin prices in particular 


have shot up because, as the Senate subcommittee on 
preparedness has insisted, the Malayan producers have 
deliberately curbed the production of the metal. The 
United States has been trying lately to bring prices 
down 1) by making the Government the sole buyer 
of rubber for the American consumer and 2) by sus- 
pending the stockpiling of tin. Close on the heels of 
the American move came Malaya’s destination control 
over rubber exports. This, too, will act to bring prices 
down and it has therefore fanned into flame a long- 
smoldering resentment against the United States on 
the part of certain profit-mad Britons in Malaya. The 
country, to quote A. F. Taylor, deputy chairman of the 
Singapore Chamber of Commerce, prides itself on 
“heading the fight against communism in this area.” 
Yet some of her rubber producers, in search of profits, 
don’t boggle at helping Red China. 


Foreign Ministers of the Americas meet 

A meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the twenty- 
one American republics is, by definition, an emergency 
meeting, to consider problems “of an urgent nature 
and of common interest to the American states.” The 
conference at Washington March 26-April 7 was the 
fourth such meeting, the three previous having been 
occasioned by the outbreak of World War II in 1939, 
the fall of Europe in 1940 and Pearl Harbor. The For- 
eign Ministers had three items on their agenda: polit- 
ical and military cooperation for the defense of the 
Americas; the internal security of the American .epub- 
lics; and emergency economic cooperation. The discus- 
sions and resolutions on the first two items stressed 
the necessity for achieving the aims stated without 
sacrificing our common political liberties. Support of 
the UN action in Korea was urged—a hint to some 
of the Latin-American states to get busy on this. Other 
resolutions pointed to Latin America’s taking a larger 
part in hemisphere defense. In discussing economic 
cooperation, stress was laid by Latin America on 
avoiding a recurrence of what happened after World 
War II. During the war Latin America concentrated 
on raw materials for U. S. defense plants. After the 
war, when it came to buying industrial equipment and 
consumer goods, the Latin Americans found that post- 
war U. S. inflation had wiped out much of the pur- 
chasing power of their war-earned dollars. Consensus 
was that the meeting substantially achieved the pur- 
poses for which it was called. 


Stepinac sets the terms 

“That is up to the Holy See.” Such was Archbishop 
Aloysius Stepinac’s reply to a query, put to him in 
Lepoglava jail on April 6 by an AP correspondent, 
concerning his future and the possibility of Catholic 
cooperation with the regime of Marshal Tito. As a 
good patriot, the Archbishop was pleased that his 
country is no longer tied to the Soviet juggernaut 
and is prepared, apparently, to endorse resistance to 
any Soviet aggression. As a good patriot, the Arch- 
bishop was likewise hopeful of peace between the 
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Church and the regime, demanding only freedom for 
the Church to pursue her spiritual mission. Is such 
a settlement possible? Certainly not, he indicated, 
unless the ideology of the regime has radically 
changed. But has the ideology of the regime, we must 
ask, radically changed? The continuing persecution 
of religion, because its authority and sanctions are 
beyond the control of the State, dampens the naive 
hope that Tito will grant fundamental freedoms to 
his peoples in the face of the Soviet menace. Gaston 
Coblentz, non-propagandist correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, reported on March 21 the expul- 
sion of Bishop Francis Cekada from his diocese of 
Banja Luka because he refused to approve the schis- 
matic, government-supported “patriotic” priests’ move- 
ment that looks to the establishment of a national 
Catholic Church. The United States, which is currently 
considering a Yugoslav request for military equipment, 
is embarrassed by Tito’s continuing anti-religious cam- 
paign. It would be delighted if he would free Arch- 
bishop Stepinac and thus quiet popular complaints. 
The Archbishop, however, in the interview cited, again 
asserted his unwillingness to leave Yugoslavia as a 
condition of his release, since that would be an admis- 
sion of guilt. The State Department, directed by Con- 
gress at the time of the December loan to inform Tito 
of our Government’s strong disapproval of Yugoslavia’s 
tyranny, dispatched a mild, wrist-slapping note which 
has never been published. 


Let’s let up on Tito 

In the moral dilemma involved in accepting what- 
ever allies we can find to oppose the threat of Soviet 
aggression some Americans are strenuously endeavor- 
ing to persuade themselves that Tito is really not 
such a bad sort after all. Arthur Krock, Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times, reported the 
suggestion on February 16 that “Stalinism” rather than 
“communism” be used to describe the “chief enemy 
of Western civilization.” Mr. Krock revealed that 

a group in the Government and outside it have 

been urging in council that more awareness of 

the semantics of this situation be spread some- 

how among the politicians and publicists of the 

United States. 
The distinction between “good” and “bad” communism 
is a perilous one. Obviously the military threat menac- 
ing Western civilization is an international conspiracy 
led by the Stalin dictatorship in Russia. Nevertheless, 
Tito and other over-publicized, Soviet-blacklisted 
Communists, for all their opposition to “Russian Im- 
perialism,” are not less hostile to the West’s traditional 
belief in the importance of the individual, the value of 
freedom and the supreme worth of religion. It was 
dismaying, therefore, to encounter this headline in the 
diocesan press: “Holds Force That Threatens World 
Should Be Called Not ‘Communism’ but ‘Imperialism’ 
and ‘Gangsterism’.” Unfortunately, too, a keynoter at 
a Catholic convention omitted the Croats and Slovenes 
from his list of nations suffering Communist perse- 
cution. 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

The place of religion in American education con- 
tinues to be a perplexing problem. After the Supreme 
Court in the McCollum decision outlawed religious 
instruction in public-school buildings, Robert L. Lig- 
gett decided to survey public opinion on the point for 
his doctoral dissertation at Indiana University. A ques- 
tionnaire sent to every 970th name on the State’s auto- 
mobile registration list revealed that 1) two-thirds of 
the respondents believe that allowing church groups 
to offer religious education in the school building is 
not a misuse of school property; and that 2) 88 per 
cent believe that more emphasis should be given to 
nondenominational training of children in ethical be- 
havior as part of the public-school curriculum. Will 
the Supreme Court follow public opinion here? 

Speaking in Minneapolis on March 30, Dr. Erwin L. 
Shaver, director of weekday religious education for 
the National Council of Churches, reported that the 
released time movement is picking up speed. “Today’s 
public-school children are in desperate need of re- 
ligious guidance,” Dr. Shaver declared. 

The Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, Bishop of 
Seattle, Washington, agreed. Preaching in his cathe- 
dral on April 8, Bishop Connolly asserted: 

Unless we have some kind of religious training 

in our public schools, unless men and women of 

America turn back to the faith of their fathers, our 

country is doomed to perdition—not from enemies 

from without but from moral decay within. 
The Jewish community senses the need. In Baltimore 
a 25-per-cent enrollment increase in Jewish religious 
schools was reported. 

Rancorous dissent was also expressed. Invoking the 
precedent of the McCollum decision, Frank C. 
Hughes, an atheist and an 03 alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, called upon the United States Gov- 
ernment to institute criminal action against the Uni- 
versity. He argued that for a tax-supported institution 
to permit religious organizations to use university 
property for meetings was a violation of the separation 
of Church and State feature of the Constitution. (The 
University of Delaware recently barred church-spon- 
sored clubs from its buildings: Am. 4/7/p. 5) Re 
buffed by the Department of Justice, Hughes and the 
National Liberal League are sponsoring a civil suit 
against the University. 

If the Minnesota case reaches the Supreme Court, 
the McCollum decision may be overturned. Thomas 
H. Mahony’s article, “The State and Religion for the 
Past Fifty Years,” in the golden jubilee (April) num- 
ber of the Catholic School Journal, notes that the 
Court has reversed the position it had previously taken 

in “some 32 cases” from 1987 to 1947. In his view: 

... the fundamental question in any given case is 

whether a given national, State or municipal law, 

ordinance or act contravenes the First Amend- 
ment’s “establishment of religion” clause. It is 
extremely important that the meaning of this 

clause be accurately adjudicated. . . . 


America’s religious future will then be safer. E.D. 
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Among the letters received by this observer after being 
mentioned by Senator Fulbright as one among a dozen 
picked at random who might serve on a citizens’ com- 
mission on public morality was one from “A Parent” 
in Wisconsin. This writer begged: “Please do not allow 
the Government to get mixed up in these matters,” and 
otherwise betrayed a misunderstanding which may be 
shared by others as well. 

What was worrying Mr. Fulbright was not private 
morals but the morals of our public servants in their 
official positions. He made his now famous speech on 
the subject out of his experience as chairman of a sub- 
committee investigating the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. He had found instances of practices that 
he and his colleagues deemed improper and unethical, 
but which were defended publicly as being all right, 
since they were not clearly illegal. “Morality,” said the 
Senator, “has become identical with legality.” 

The problem is a very pressing one now, since Gov- 
ernment agencies are spending so many billions, but 
it is not a new one. Readers of American history since 
the Revolution will recall instances of improper hand- 
ling of public funds. Some have been illegal, some 
not. Some great American fortunes have been founded 
on improper transactions which were technically legal. 

While it is not new, the problem does, however, 
come to the country now in new terms. Powerful agen- 
cies dealing in immense sums or having a wide super- 
vision over the allocation of surplus goods or raw ma- 
terials have come into being. The men who administer 
the multifarious ramifications of this mobilization pro- 
gram have been chosen because of their previous com- 
petence in the commodities at issue. This means that 
they have been executives in companies that deal in 
these commodities; they are “on leave” or are “dollar- 
a-year” men. If they are unscrupulous, they can see to 
it that favors are channeled to their own private finan- 
cial or industrial connections in a perfectly legal way, 
since these might have gone to another company on 
the same terms. 

What is a public-spirited man to do in this situation? 
Is he bound to lean over backward and see to it that 
his own company never gets anything? Some men of 
honor have done this very thing. But where do honor 
and propriety end and “legality” begin? And what is 
the offence of the career Government employe who 
allows a lobbyist or “influence man” to cajole him into 
doing perfectly legal favors? 

There is clearly an area in public service which no 
law will cover but where private standards of honor 
and integrity govern. It is certain that most Govern- 
ment employes allow no favoritism, and also that 
honor should prevail, not mere legality. 

WiLFRD PARSONS 





To discover the religious beliefs of his parishioners, 
Rev. W. Leigh Ribble, rector of Grace and Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Richmond, Va., sent them 
a questionnaire. A multiple-choice query as to belief 
in Christ’s divinity offered the following options: 


I believe that Jesus Christ 1) was a noble man 
only, a great prophet or teacher to be respected 
but not worshiped; 2) was a great leader and did 
the world more harm than good; 8) is divine, is 
truly God and was truly human, lives today and 
helps me through my faith in him; 4) never lived 
at all but is a symbol of good like Santa Claus or 
the Goddess of Liberty. 


The answers to the questionnaire ranged all the way 
from strict orthodoxy to atheism, a condition that 
Dr. Ribble considers “fairly typical of Protestantism.” 
» Miss Linna E. Bresette retired as field secretary 
of the Social Action Deartment, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference on April 15. Described as having 
done more than any other woman to make Catholic 
social teaching known, Miss Bresette worked with the 
late Msgr. John A. Ryan in originating the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems. Under him and 
his successors she conducted more than 100 regional 
industrial conferences in every part of the United 
States. 

» On April 10 the Apostolic Delegate in Washington, 
D. C., announced that Pope Pius XII had conferred on 
Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the personal title of Archbishop. The new Arch- 
bishop has been Bishop of Brooklyn since 1921. 

» Sacred Heart Retreat House at Auriesville, N. Y., 
announces a series of 20 five- and eight-day closed 
retreats for priests beginning May 20. 

> In Montreal General Morris A. Cohen, former coun- 
selor of Sun Yat Sen, cabled the widow of the founder 
of the Chinese Republic to intervene on behalf of five 
Canadian Missionary Sisters of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, arrested by the Chinese Communists and 
charged with manslaughter for the alleged deaths of 
2,000 infants at their orphanage for abandoned chil- 
dren in Canton. The General, who is Jewish, praised 
the work of the orphanage, which had won UNRRA 
commendation after World War II. Determined to 
close all foreign hospitals and orphanages, the Chinese 
Communist regime also arrested Rev. Robert P. Ken- 
nelly, M.M., in charge of the Maryknoll orphanage at 
Loting, for “criminal mortality.” So neglected are the 
abandoned infants brought to such orphanages that 
many die within a few hours of their arrival. 

» The diocese of Worcester, Mass., established in 
February, 1950, will have an official weekly newspaper, 
beginning in May, to be known as the Catholic Free 
Press. E. D. 
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The MacArthur ouster 


From almost any angle you look at it, the storm now 
swirling around General MacArthur is deplorable. 
What remains of our national unity is in danger of 
being destroyed by the supercharged lightning flashes 
of emotion generated by personal and political par- 
tisanship. We discern but one hopeful ray in the light- 
ning-riven clouds: if the controversy can be brought 
under control and carried on calmly on the basis of 
the issues involved, it may become the last “Great 
Debate” on U. S. foreign policy. 

The one Herbert Hoover touched off six months ago, 
apparently settled by the Senate’s troops-to-Europe 
resolution of April 4, dealt largely with our policy for 
Europe. Our Far-Eastern policy, or lack of it, was not 
formally debated in the Senate. The MacArthur inci- 
dent, for better or worse, has made such a discussion 
inevitable. We can only hope that it will be productive 
of a renewed national unity. 

Already, as Walter Lippmann observed in the curi- 
ous case of Senator Taft, there is confusion as to what 
General MacArthur meant in his now celebrated letter 
to Congressman Martin. The General, as the columnist 
pointed out, wanted more than permission to bomb 
Red China’s Manchurian bases and to use the Formosa 
forces of Chiang Kai-shek against the Chinese main- 
land. The General wanted permission to wage all-out 
war against China. Contending that the global conflict 
with communism has already begun, the General 
argued that it could be won by defeating Red China. 
The way to save Europe, he wrote in effect, is to defeat 
communism in Asia. 

That involves an almost complete reversa] of our 
present policy. The United States and its allies have 
long since decided to concentrate on Europe while 
diverting the necessary minimum to prevent a Com- 
munist sweep in Asia. The fundamental issue is there- 
fore clear-cut. Shall the United States abandon its 
present efforts to safeguard Europe and devote its re- 
sources chiefly to a full-scale war with Red China? 

Those who join General MacArthur in an affirmative 
answer to this fateful question should not overlook 
these considerations: 

1. If we decide to join the issue in Asia, we shall 
have to go it alone—our Atlantic allies, the Asian-Arab 
nations and the Latin-Americans will not support us. 

2. Attacking China in the belief that the USSR will 
not come to her aid is not a calculated risk—it is the 
wildest sort of gamble. 

8. Our big strategic bombers, on which we now rely 
to deter Russia in the West, will be relatively ineffec- 
tive in China. If we contemplate using them for atomic 
bombing, let us reflect that such bombing would have 
little military value, would infuriate all Asia and might 
invite Russian retaliation. Thus there is no hope of a 
short and cheap war. 

4. Our long-neglected tactical air force is still woe- 
fully unready for a major conflict. 

5. Even if Russia did not intervene in China, she 
would be powerfully tempted to take over an almost 
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defenseless Europe, including Britain, acquiring there- 
by tremendous war-making potential. 

6. If we tempt Russia into a war for which we are 
still unprepared offensively, we shall expose our people 
to destruction, since our home defense system, both 
military and civil, is pitifully incomplete. 

7. As the President emphasized in his address to 
the nation on April 11, our present policy is designed 
to avoid World War III. Though it may fail, it fur- 
nishes a hope lacking in the MacArthur approach. 

If these considerations are put forcibly to the Ameri- 
can people, we believe that the last “Great Debate” 
will not be prolonged as its predecessor was, and that 
our people, finally satisfied that we are on the only 
course open to us, will then settle down to the supreme 
task of ensuring their security. 


Report on migrant labor 


“This report,” said President Truman on April 7, 
“makes an impressive contribution to a subject which 
should be of serious concern to all of us. It will be 
useful to Government officials and the general public 
alike.” 

The President was referring to the 80,000-word 
study that his five-man Commission on Migratory 
Labor (of which Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San 
Antonio was a member) had just concluded. It is easy 
to agree with him that the report is “impressive” and 
that it can be very useful to all concerned with the 
difficult and complex problems of migrant workers. 
We can, unfortunately, do little more here than touch 
on some of the high spots. 

The Commission’s findings corroborate charges that 
migrant workers, especially in the Southwest, have 
been scandalously exploited. It noted, however, that 
the responsibility rested with a small minority of farms 
—the 125 thousand farms which “amount to two per 
cent of the farms of the Nation and produce crops 
equal to approximately seven per cent of the value 
of all farm products.” Nor are these large-scale, highly- 
mechanized agricultural units—factories on the land— 
solely responsible for the deplorable condition of mi- 
grant labor. Federal and State agencies, including the 
Farm Placement Division of the U. S. Employment 
Service, must share some of the blame. 

The Commission insists that farm-labor needs can 
and ought to be supplied largely by domestic workers. 
The shortage which is said to exist, and which is used 
as justification to import foreign farm hands, is to a 
considerable extent relative. It is a shortage of Ameri- 
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cans who are willing to work at the inadequate wage 
rates and under the substandard conditions which the 
farm owners offer. The report notes a growing inequity 
between agricultural and industrial wages. In the 
1910-14 period hourly farm wage rates amounted to 
two-thirds of factory wages. Today they are little more 
than a third. If annual earnings are used as a basis of 
comparison, the inequity is still more pronounced. In 
1949, factory workers had annual earnings of $2,600. 
The figure for farm workers was $500. In addition, 
the farm worker is often obliged to put up with un- 
sanitary housing, inadequate medical services and 
inferior educational opportunities for his children. 
He is also deprived of most of the special benefits ac- 
corded city workers. He has no workmen’s compen- 
sation, no unemployment insurance, no protection 
from the Taft-Hartley and Wages and Hours Acts. It 
is an astonishing fact that foreigners brought to this 
country by agreement with neighboring governments 
are better off than many American farm workers. 

Among the Commission’s recommendations, these 
are especially noteworthy: 

1, Creation of a Federal Committee on Migratory 
Farm Labor to coordinate the activities of all groups, 
public and private, working in the farm-migrant field. 

2. Guarantee of the right of farm workers to or- 
ganize for the purpose of collective bargaining. 

8. Extension of minimum wage laws and untemploy- 
ment compensation to farm laborers. 

4, Insistence on minimum housing standards for all 
workers hired through the Federal Employment Serv- 
ice. 

If past experience can be trusted, the members of 
the farm bloc in Congress will fight to the bitter end 
against these and all the other reforms proposed by the 
Commission. Only the constant pressure of an in- 
formed public opinion can force them to subordinate 
the greed of their powerful constituents to justice and 
human decency. 


Loyalty of Communists 


With lofty protestations of outraged innocence the 
U. S. Communist party on April 2 filed with the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board a statement setting 
forth its noble purposes and its unswerving support of 
the cause of peace. The CP has been cited before the 
Board by Attorney General J. Howard McGrath as 
part of an international conspiracy to set up in the 
United States a totalitarian dictatorship under foreign 
domination. A hearing is set for April 28. 

How long it will take before the final decision— 
presumably that of the U. S. Supreme Court—defini- 
tively strips from the CP the cloak of respectability it 
has too long worn, is anybody’s guess. Recent events 
have made that cloak look more than somewhat tat- 
tered and bedraggled. 

One such event was the passing of the sentence of 
death on Julius and Ethel Rosenberg in Federal Court 
in New York by Judge Irving R. Kaufman for espion- 
age during wartime. This was the end of a trail that 


led from atomic spy Klaus Fuchs in England to Harry 
Gold, his U. S. contact, to Soviet Vice Consul Anatoli 
A. Yakovlev, to Julius and Ethel Rosenberg and Mrs. 
Rosenberg’s brother, David Greenglass, U. S. Army 
technical sergeant who passed on atomic-bomb secrets 
from his post at Los Alamos, N. M. 

Another such event was the publication on April 8 
by the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee 
of a report exposing the slimy trail of espionage by 
Soviet agents, stooges and dupes that wound all 
through our most secret wartime project. The knowl- 
edge which our scientists had to gain through hard work 
and enormous expenditures of time and money was 
handed to the Kremlin on a silver platter by American 
traitors. As a result, the Soviets were able to advance 
their prduction of atomic weapons by about eighteen 
months. That eighteen months, one might remember, 
is just about the breathing space that the North At- 
lantic Treaty nations would dearly wish to have to 
build themselves up to a strength that would deter 
further Soviet aggression. 

That eighteen months, said Judge Kaufman to Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, 

. already caused the Communist aggression in 
Korea, with the resultant casualties exceeding 50,- 
000 Americans; and who knows but that millions 
more of innocent people may pay the price of your 
treason. 

There was nothing noble about their activities, said 
the Judge. “It is rather a sordid, dirty work . . . with 
but one paramount theme, the betrayal of one’s coun- 
try.” 

On the same April 8 that saw the publication of the 
Atomic Energy Committee’s espionage report, there 
was released testimony given by J. Edgar Hoover be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations subcommittee on the 
danger of Communist sabotage in the event of war. 
“Every seasoned member of the party,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “is a potential saboteur and spy, steeled for 
organized violence through party direction and train- 
ing.” 

Meanwhile, out on the West Coast, the Third Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals, in a decision rendered on April 
6, ordered the University of California to reinstate 
eighteen teachers who had been dismissed for refusing 
to take an anti-Communist oath (cf. AM. 3/25/50, p. 
715; 5/6/50, p. 181). The ordinary constitutional oath 
of loyalty to State and nation, said the court, was suf- 
ficient; and the additional declaration required by the 
University was in violation of the State constitution. 
To uphold the University oath, added the court, 

would be to uphold . . . the most effective means 

by which one special brand of political or eco- 

nomic philosophy can entrench and perpetuate it- 

self to the eventual exclusion of all others. 
The court seemed to overlook two facts: 1) that com- 
munism is something a great deal more sinister than 
just a “political or economic philosophy” and 2) that 
its precise aim is to “entrench and perpetuate itself to 
the eventual exclusion of all others’—and that by any 
means, fair or foul. 
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Curran , I understand 169 chapels are going to 
be reopened in the areas where inductees will be 
trained. I want you to see that these chapels are in first 
class condition, that there will be rugs in the aisles and 
flowers on the altars. I want to be able to assure every 
mother that when her son enters the Army, he will find 
an attractive and inviting chapel where he can con- 
tinue his religious life.” 

Thus Lt. General Edward H. Brooks spoke to me 
last summer when plans were made to reactivate some 
training camps. 

Often it is thought that chaplains are the only ones 
who are concerned about the religious and moral life 
of our soldiers. This is certainly an erroneous idea. The 
concern expressed by General Brooks is not the ex- 
ception to the rule. It is the rule which prevails. 

Our military leaders, most of them devout, sincere, 
religious men, know the religious traditions of our 
country and appreciate the important role they have 
played in the development of our democratic ideals. 
Realizing that freedom of worship and religious liberty 
are among our highly prized possessions which are 
now endangered, our military leaders do not want 
merely to protect these principles but to make certain 
that the young inductees will receive such solid train- 
ing that they may in due time assume their rightful 
position as leaders. These young men are the nation of 
tomorrow. 

The Honorable Frank Pace Jr., the Secretary of the 
Army, recently told a conference of supervisory chap- 
lains in Washington: “Moral leadership is a primary 
requirement in the Army.” And he concluded his 
address by stating: “From the top—the Secretary—you 
will get iron-handed support in whatever you under- 
take to accomplish in this field.” With this interest and 
support of the moral and religious program on the 
part of military leaders, the chaplains are able to carry 
on a very effective and far-reaching program which 
will have an impact not only upon the new inductees 
but on the more mature soldier as well. 

The response on the part of the young soldiers is 
most gratifying, as can be seen from a survey made late 
in 1950 at the various installations where these young 
inductees were receiving their training. One of the 
chaplains reported: 

I first want to state that during my 20 years’ ex- 
erience I have never had church attendance as 
arge or as enthusiastic as I find it here at Camp 

Polk. The young men we have received as fillers 

have come from the far corners of the nation and 

represent many faiths but are eager to have a part 

in the services... . 
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Major General Parker, a Baptist minister, is well qualified 
to speak of Army life from the chaplain’s point of view. 
He has been with the Army as chaplain since 1918, and has 
served in the Philippines, Hawaii, North Africa and the 
Far East, as well as in U. S. Army posts. His impressions 
of the Army’s care for the morals as well as the morale of its 
soldiers are reassuring in these draft days. 


A chaplain stationed at Fort Riley, Kansas, had this to 
say: 

One Sunday morning a company of our Regiment, 
which was just beginning its training, appeared at 
the Chapel for the Sunday Protestant Service. Our 
Chapel was already overflowing. I expressed my 
regrets to the men and suggested they return for 
the Vesper Service that night. They all returned 
that night, and I learned Jater that the Company 
Commander had given the men the choice of at- 
tending the service, going to the Post Exchange, 
or attending the movies in a body. The whole 
company had chosen to go to Church. Behind this 
response are the chaplains and their programs de- 
signed to meet the needs of all. 

Generous provisions have been made for carrying 
out the program for moral and religious guidance. The 
chapels to which Lt. General Brooks referred have 
been reopened and re-equipped, so that in attractive- 
ness and appeal they compare very favorably with the 
average church to which the soldier is accustomed in 
his home community. Each chapel, open 24 hours a 
day, is supplied with all the religious appointments 
required for services of the various denominations. The 
altar is so arranged that it is readily adaptable for each 
religious group and is equally attractive to all. 

Each chapel is also equipped with a number of of- 
fices for the chaplains where the soldier may consult 
with the chaplain of his choice and be assured of the 
privacy which such visits merit. 

The equipment is not limited, however, to the chapel 
with its appointments, since the chaplain accompanies 
the soldiers when they leave the post or camp. Each 
chaplain has available to him such items as a field 
desk, portable typewriter and folding organ, which 
enable him to carry out his functions in the field as 
well as when on a station. 

Enlisted personnel are assigned to the chaplains for 
their activities. Normally the chaplain’s assistant is an 
enlisted man, but frequently a member of the WAC 
is assigned to a chaplain’s office in a higher headquar- 
ters. These Wacs are rendering praiseworthy service 
not merely in the important office routine, but in the 
chapel program where they frequently serve as organ- 
ists and choir members. 

The chaplain’s work as a personal counselor is of 
great significance. He is the friend, guide and coun- 
selor of all without regard to race, creed or color. The 
soldier is always free to seek out his chaplain for the 
benefit of counseling. The soldier is always free to “go 
see the chaplain” and need not obtain permission for 
the visit. 
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The chaplain is a member of the Commanding Of- 

ficer’s staff and is his consultant and advisor on all 
matters pertaining to religion, morale and morals. In 
many respects he serves as the “eyes and ears” of the 
commanding officer, keeping him informed regarding 
the troops and making recommendations which will be 
beneficial. 

Increased emphasis has been placed by our military 
leaders on the Army Character Guidance Program, in 
which the chaplains play a vital role. 
In the armies of Frederick of Prussia 
and Napoleon of France the individ- 
ual was of little significance except as 
cannon fodder. (This is also true of 
armies of modern totalitarian coun- 
tries.) The intellectual, moral and 
spiritual needs of the men in the ranks 
did not concern them greatly. Fred- 
erick, for example, rarely hesitated to 
call his troops “dogs”—even in their 
presence. 

In the American Army the soldier 
is not treated as the Prussian soldiers 
were. Baron Von Steuben discovered 
on the parade grounds of Valley Forge 
that a free-born American was one 
who had to know the reason for a 
certain course of action before he could be expected 
to follow. An interest in and insistence on freedom, 
in its full moral sense, kept the Americans of that day 
from being reduced to a level of life bordering on 
animal existence. 

This tradition of character-building, as such moral 
guidance may be called, dates back to George Wash- 
ington who, as our first commanding general, often 
used his general orders to discuss such moral issues as 
prejudice, profanity, freedom, loyalty and individual 
reponsibility. 

Following the pattern set by Washington, military 
leaders developed a program which includes specific 
moral instruction by the chaplain. When the chaplain, 
for example, was put on the regular training schedule, 
this proved to be so effective in one unit that the then 
Secretary of War, Robert Patterson, ordered field com- 
manders to institute the same kind of training in basic 
morality throughout the Army. To meet the needs of 
this approach to character-training, the Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains was given the responsibility of pre- 
paring a continuing series of discussions on morality 
and citizenship. 

In August 1948 the program of character training 
was formalized by the establishment of Character 
Guidance Councils, in which the chaplain has an im- 
portant position. The major objective of this program 
is the development of a sense of responsibility within 
the individual, which is the practical application of 
that devotion to freedom which has been and should 
continue to be the central loyalty of each of us as 
Americans. 

The primary job of every chaplain is to minister to 
the spiritual needs of the personnel in the organization 














to which he is assigned or attached. In this capacity 
he represents his particular church in the Army. His 
religious program contributes to character guidance 
by furnishing proper motivations for life and conduct, 
even though the primary objective of religious instruc- 
tion is not that of training character. The chaplain’s 
weekly talks and discussions, known as “The Chaplain’s 
Hour,” are supplemented by his religious program and 
are designed for those who care to make use of his 
services in this field. 

In these talks the chaplain discusses 
such basic and fundamental subjects 
as “The Meaning of Citizenship,” “The 
Citizen and His Worship,” “Basic 
Moral Principles,” “Clean Language,” 
“Chastity,” “Fair Play.” More than 
seventy subjects have been prepared 
so that each chaplain may have ample 
material to present a complete, well- 
rounded program to assist each indi- 
vidual to develop a strong character 
and to piay his role in the eternal 
vigilance necessary for maintaining 
our liberty. 

This type of program is welcomed 
by the young inductee. One of the 
chaplains serving the new inductees 
recently wrote: 

At the end of their first lecture on Character Guid- 

ance when the chaplain dismissed them to the 

sergeant in charge, there was a spontaneous ap- 
plause from the soldiers as evidence of the appre- 
ciation and acceptance of the message and lesson 
conveyed by this lecture. Their action throughout, 
both by personal word of mouth and by group, 
has been favorable to this Character Guidance 
program. 
In so far as the religious program is concerned, the 
soldier will find provisions for all his spiritual needs. 
The number of chaplains on duty is increasing daily 
to serve young inductees. Normally chaplains are as- 
signed on the basis of one chaplain for each 850 en- 
listed men and officers. Frequently a unit may not have 
850 enlisted men and officers but if possible a chaplain 
is nevertheless assigned. 

The Army is a cross-section of our nation and in it 
is a proportionate percentage of the various religious 
faiths found in our country—Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish. Hence at a post or camp where a dozen chap- 
plains are on duty, they may represent as many differ- 
ent denominations. If the soldier finds the chaplain as- 
signed to his unit is not a minister of his own denom- 
ination and he desires the services of his own clergy- 
man, the chaplain will be very helpful in locating one 
who can minister to him, or failing to locate a chap- 
lain, he will call on a civilian clergyman of the nearest 
community. Such cooperation assures adequate re- 
ligious coverage. 

The home church can render valuable assistance to 
the new inductees and chaplain by “following” the 
new inductee by means of letters. Similarly, letters to 
the chaplain will enable him to be better prepared 
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to fulfill his position as friend, guide and counselor of 
the soldier. Such contacts are of inestimable value. 

Many young inductees are desirous of religious in- 
struction either to qualify for membership in a par- 
ticular denomination or because their interest in things 
spiritual has been aroused. All of these will find ample 
opportunity in the instructional classes which the vari- 
ous chaplains conduct or will arrange for to meet the 
required needs. The program centered around a chapel 
is similar to that of a normal parish, modified by the 
fact that it is largely a congregation made up of young 
men. In some chapels the families of the military per- 
sonnel participate in lending a “home atmosphere” to 
the worship. The program includes Sunday School 
classes, choir, discussion groups, religious societies, 
social and cultural gatherings, in addition to the full 
schedule of religious services to meet the needs of all. 

To assist the chaplain and to prepare him for his 
important work, the Chaplain School is maintained at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. Since all chaplains are duly 
trained clergymen of their respective denominations 
(they must be approved by the indorsing agency of 
their own denomination), this is not a theological 
school. This special and additional training is given to 
prepare the chaplains for their important and far- 
reaching work. The five-weeks period of study includes 
such subjects as, “Army Administration for Chaplain,” 
“Audiovisuals in the Chaplains’ Program,” “Denomina- 
tional Coverage Requirements,” “Military Law for 
Chaplain,” “The Chaplain as Personal Counselor,” 
“The Chaplain and Military Morale.” 

The chaplains who graduate from this school are 
the chaplains who serve in the training camps and who 
accompany the troops wherever they are sent. Today 
many of them are with our fighting forces, where they 
are continuing their service in a truly heroic manner. 

The President of the United States has been greatly 
interested in the moral and religious program for the 
military. The committee which he appointed made a 
detailed and exhaustive study of the objectives and 
accomplishments of this program, and in its report to 
the President stated: 

It would be unfair to conclude this report without 
a word about the generally satisfactory state of 
affairs in the military chaplaincy. Our Armed 
Forces are doing a highly commendable job meet- 
ing their responsibilities to military personnel and 
their families. The chaplains are a positive influ- 
ence for good and they serve to promote the spirit- 
ual welfare of the armed forces in a manner cal- 
culated to promote the best interests of the Na- 
tion. The country’s citizens should be proud of 
their chaplaincy in the armed forces, and extend 
to chaplains their fullest support. 

It is encouraging to chaplains to know that their 
program merits this approval. However, it must be 
equally encouraging and reassuring to the mothers, 
wives and sweethearts that the basic traditions of the 
role of religion are fostered and protected in the Army, 
to the extent that each enlisted man and officer has the 
same opportunities to continue his spiritual life as he 
would have in his home community. 
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Trouble over 
amortization 





Benjamin L. Masse 





To MANY businessmen who got none of the gravy, 
but whose competitors did, the congressional investi- 
gation into accelerated depreciation allowances comes 
both too early and too late. It’s too early because with 
the investigatory spotlight on defense officials their 
chances of qualifying for a fast write-off have dwin- 
dled; it’s too late because their competitors have al- 
ready qualified and are now in the clear. 


To the average taxpayer, learning that defense of- 
ficials have already certified betwen $3 and $3.5 billion 
of new plant for accelerated amortization, it may seem 
that Senator Burnet Maybank (D., S. C.) and his Joint 
Congressional Defense “watchdog” Committee are en- 
gaged in the bootless job of shutting the barn door 
long after the horse has been stolen. 

That figure of speech must not be taken too literally. 
In reality there has been no stealing, even though in 
a recent column Drew Pearson quoted Senator May- 
bank as saying that “the RFC is chicken feed to this 
thing.” Whatever has happened up till now has been 
completely legal, as the Senator from South Carolina 
ought to understand well enough. After all, it was Mr. 
Maybank himself who sold Congress on accelerated 
depreciation as an aid to defense production and 
steered the measure through the legislative machinery. 

What exactly is the shouting all about? 

The story really starts in the months immediately 
preceding World War II, when the Government, fear- 
ful of war, wanted industry to expand its productive 
capacity, and industry, with idle plant on its hands 
and apprehensive over excess capacity, was playing 
hard to get. Those were the days, you may recall, when 
steel industry spokesmen solemnly assured Washing- 
ton that they had enough capacity for any eventuality. 
The Government finally solved the problem by build- 
ing most of the new plant itself, but industry was en- 
couraged to play ball by a thinly disguised subsidy 
called “fast amortization” or “accelerated deprecia- 
tion.” 

This is the way it worked. Under our tax laws a 
businessman is allowed to amortize, or depreciate, or 
write off new plant over a period of twenty years. 
If an addition to his existing facilities costs $100 thou- 
sand, he can deduct $5 thousand a year from taxable 
income until the plant is paid for. To encourage busi- 
nessmen to expand for war production, the Govern- 
ment allowed them to amortize their investment over 
a five-year period. If they received 100 per cent amorti- 
zation—most of them received about half that, on the 
ground that the new facility could be used for civilian 
production for a long time after the war—they were 
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entitled to deduct $20 thousand a year from taxable 
income. With that kind of subsidy, which was equiva- 
lent to having the Government pay a large part of 
the cost of the new plant, many companies conveni- 
ently forgot their fears of excess capacity. 


Exactly the same provision was written into the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. It was written all 
the more willingly because a conservative-minded 
Congress, extremely sensitive to the threat of “creeping 
socialism,” wanted no repetition of the Government's 
World War II excursion into industrial construction 
and ownership. Since the old law worked well enough, 
Congress voted to retain the same procedures for deal- 
ing out the tax concessions. If a businessman wants 
to expand today and thinks that his new capacity will 
contribute to the defense effort, he applies to the 
mobilization authorities in Washington for a “certifi- 
cate of necessity.” With this in his pocket, he can claim 
his tax exemption when the revenue men come to call. 
Originally applications were directed to the National 
Security Resources Board under Stuart Symington, but 
since Charles E. Wilson took over as mobilization boss, 
the National Production Administration has been hand- 
ling the business. 


Both Mr. Symington and the NPA director Wil- 
liam Harrison have been guided by a liberal, but 
legitimate, construction of the law. Persuaded that the 
“cold war” with Communist Russia might last for 
vears, they have seen the goal of the defense effort as 
something more than a speedy build-up to cope with 
the immediate emergency. It consists also in readying 
the country either to maintain large armed forces in- 
definitely without lowering civilian living standards, 
or to engage on short notice in an all-out war. They 
deemed it advisable, therefore, to expand industries 
which are only indirectly connected with defense, as 
well as defense industries strictly so-called. 

That explains the certificates of necessity granted to 
paper companies, to textile manufacturers, and even 
to a producer of fibrous glass. In a memorandum to 
production agencies under his jurisdiction, Mr. Harri- 
son stated the policy in these terms: 


Military strength and economic strength are close- 
ly linked. They in turn are affected by the ade- 
quacy of goods and services essential to strong 
civilian support of a mobilization effort that may 
endure for a Jong period. We have considered that 
a broadening of the industrial base of the econ- 
omy was well within the concept of national de- 
fense and that basic industry as well as facilities 
to be employed in supplying direct and indirect 
military requirements could properly be certi- 


fied. ... 
That led the editors of Business Week to observe that 
any business not engaged in manufacturing pure lux- 
uries had a reasonable chance to qualify for acceler- 
ated depreciation. 

All this was before the “watchdog” committee let 
out its yelp a few weeks back. Now Senator Maybank 
is threatening to change the rules in the middle of 
the game. To appreciate the excitement behind this 





latest of congressional investigations, here is a selected 
list of companies whose expansion plans the Govern- 
ment has agreed to subsidize: 


Amount certified 


Company (in millions) 
National Stee] .................. $22.3 
| eres 80. 
Bethlehem Stee] ................ 56.2 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube ..... 12.0 
Jones and Laughlin Stee] ......... 31.9 
ES rer eer ee 21.9 
Chesapeake and Ohio R.R. ....... 70.0 
8 re 23.8 
Cleveland-Cliffs Steamship ....... 10.0 
Westinghouse Electric ........... 25.0 
General Electric ................ 45.8 
Union Bag and Paper ............ 18.0 
Weyerhauser Timber ............ 31.6 
on a ae 18.5 
Standard Oil of California ........ 14.0 
North American Rayon .......... 18.8 
SCY gins sawn cass wwneies 9.9 


On what percentage of new plant these companies 
have received accelerated depreciation is not known. 
Only a dozen or so are said to have been granted 100 
per cent amortization, but the average appears to be 
sixty-five per cent or better—a higher percentage than 
was granted during World War II. 

Bearing in mind that this is a selected list, and that 
some small companies have received certificates also, 
the reader will note that the Government is subsidizing 
a lot of very big and very well-heeled corporations. 
That is what has roused the small businessmen, who 
remember how hard it was during World War II to 
get a fair share of war contracts. They suspect that 
the NPA policy of accelerated depreciation is largely 
freezing them out of the defense effort. 

They are right, of course, as Senator Maybank’s com- 
mittee will soon find out. The simple truth is that the 
big fellows are much better geared than small busi- 
nesses to accept defense contracts and fulfill them, 
and the procurement agencies, pushed for time, are 
taking the easier and perhaps the inevitable way out. 
Similarly with certificates of necessity for new plant. 
With better engineering facilities and know-how, the 
big companies were first in line when Washington 
started to hand them out. Naturally they went away 
with the bacon. 

The real trouble is not with the defense officials, al- 
though they are far from blameless. It is with the law 
itself. Congress simply made a bad guess in believing 
that the production hook had to be baited this time to 
entice big business to bite. If it had first taken a good 
look at business plans for capital spending, it would 
have learned otherwise. 

In 1949 industry spent $14.3 billion on new plant 
and equipment, and in 1950, spurred on by the boom 
that started even before Korea, it spent $14.8 billion. 
Before the end of last year, it was clear that the trend 
of capital investment was upward. Furthermore, Con- 
gress could easily have ascertained that in 1950 indus- 
try financed 92 per cent of its capital goods spend- 
ing out of internal funds—depreciation allowances 
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and retained profits. Accelerated depreciation or not, 
industry was ready to beat last year’s record outlay 
and to meet most of the bill from the same rich source. 
Remember, only 42 per cent of record earnings in 1950 
were paid out to stockholders. There’s plenty of money 
left in the corporation till. 

If, in addition to certificates of necessity, Congress 
had forced the mobilization authorities to use the cri- 
terion of needs, Senator Maybank would not now be 
moaning that he never intended to subsidize such 
wealthy giants as Bethlehem Steel, U. S. Steel and 
General Electric. An exception could easily have been 
made for new plants destined for strictly military prod- 
ucts. For these even a rich company could have been 
granted fast amortization and nobody would have com- 
plained. a 

At this late date the problem seems insoluble. If the 
rules are changed in the middle of the game, if certi- 
ficates are granted only for strictly defense facilities, 
those who have missed the boat are sure to raise the 
charge of favoritism. On the other hand, if the present 
easy policy is maintained, practically everybody and 
his brother will be eligible for accelerated deprecia- 
tion. There just isn’t a big enough supply of materials 
for that kind of new plant. 

Since Senator Maybank fathered this subsidy pro- 
gram, it is some sort of justice—poetic, I believe, is the 
technical name—which dictates that he push the probe 


into its operation. That’s about the only part of the 


whole affair that seems to make much sense. 


Looking ahead 

Leonard Schweitzer’s on-the-spot report from Spain, 
scheduled for this week, has been unavoidably held 
over. It will appear soon. Next week Fr. Conway will 
discuss the Holy Father's recent address to the World 
Federalists, and C. Carroll Hollis will continue the 
series on the American novel with a study of Sinclair 
Lewis. Tue Eprror 








FEATURE “Xx” 


This is written by a mem- 
ber of the London Institute 
of Journalists and a former 
associate member of the 
Ottawa Parliamentary Press 
Gallery. As a journalist of 
European origin working 
in North America, he be- 
came tired of empty criticism by non-Americans of the 
way in which the United States is shouldering the free 
worlds burdens. 














UNCLE SAM USED OFTEN TO BE PICTURED 
by Europeans as a brash salesman wtih a large cigar 
and a ten-gallon hat, through which his head tended 
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to swell. If that was ever an accurate picture, today 
it is all changed. The second American Revolution has 
seen to that. 

Today the free nations of the world take it for 
granted that the United States will show them the 
way to go and give them the means to get there. There 
have been a few desultory expressions of gratitude for 
this U. S. leadership, but not many of them have 
reached the public and press of the world. That may 
be as it should be, since the present burden of America 
is a natural development of history. 

Right now the United States is engaged in the big- 
gest single act of generosity in the history of nations 
—a generosity of blood and courage as well as of cash. 
Not only does the rest of the world expect this gener- 
Osity, or appear to do so, but the American people 
themselves are strangely patient and unprotesting. 
They see immense sums of money voted for aid to 
comparative strangers. A few months ago, a good 70 
per cent of them did not know where Korea was— 
now they have sons, fathers, sweethearts, freezing and 
shedding blood there. 

The flower of the fully-trained U. S. Army has had 
a rough time defending the United Nations in Korea. 
A mixed collection of 20,000-odd Britons, Australians, 
Canadians, Turks, Greeks and Filipinos have fought 
there .00, but their impetus and often their arms came 
from the U. S. A. 

The revolution—and it is one that will save the 
world in this dreary hundred years’ war of the twen- 
tieth century—lies precisely in the fact that the Amer- 
ican people take their new role for granted. 

Europe was able to assume the leadership of the 
world gradually. Britain, after she had discovered 
the machine a century ago, slipped quietly and leis- 
urely into predominance. The United States, however, 
has had to switch from a position of mixed isolationism 
into one of outright generosity and international 
philanthropy in a matter of a few years. 

These facts are well known but they need to be 
emphasized so that those Europeans and Canadians 
who want the United States to be patterned after 
Europe and those Americans who wish the rest of 
the nations would not be so complicated may stop 
sniping at one another and get on with the job of 
following the dynamic world pattern set by U. S. 
leadership. 

There are those who say that the Americans are not 
adults, that they are green in dealing with the Far 
East, that they give aid so that they can found a com- 
mercial empire to wield power after the Communists 
have been crushed. This collection of sophisms is best 
answered by the restrained silence and sacrifices of 
the American people, and by looking at the cold 
facts. For instance these: 

The United States had, by the end of 1950, pumped 
out an international cash transfusion to the rest of the 
world totaling $42.5 billion since 1945. This is quite 
separate from a mammoth $87 billion it plans to spend 
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between now and June 1952 strictly on its own re- 
armament. Huge overseas aid has gone to Turks, 
Greeks, Britons, Chinese, Filipinos, Palestinians, Ger- 
mans, the International Refugee Organization, to stem 
the Communist tide. 

It is quite pointless to argue, as some do, that all 
this was a grand scheme to bolster the so-called free 
world in order to make it safe for American trade. 
Chances are that the aided nations will do well for 
themselves in markets the U. S. export trade might 
well have preferred to corner. An astute isolationist 
U. S. Government could have concentrated on keeping 
the country safe for Americans and tried to put across 
a general deal with Soviet Russia. Under such a 
scheme there would be spheres of influence, and Uncle 
Sam would always be strong enough to ensure that his 
sphere would not contract uncomfortably. Selfish 
North Americans might have blandly imagined that, 
if much of Asia and continental Europe were sacri- 
ficed, the Kremlin would live and let live. Many per- 
haps do advocate this policy but their voices do not 
sway Washington. The temper of the American stee] 
is tough and America’s natural assumption of leader- 
ship has made it reject such a “play-safe” policy. 

Those who had pretended to find something wrong 
with international charity and had kicked at American 
salesmanship were at a loss for words last June when 
the United States made the decision to commit the 
major part of its army to Korea. There was no waiting 
around, no faltering of immature judgment. The 
leader took his place naturally. Whatever the mistakes 
of U. S. policy in Asia, there was no crippling hesita- 
tion when the chance to redeem some of them pre- 
sented itself in Korea. Despite the grumbling of others 
about U. S. tactics in Asia, it seemed to this corre- 
spondent and many others that in its toughness over 
Formosa and opposition to recognition of Red China, 
the United States was being much more mature than 
other nations supposedly more skilled in Oriental af- 
fairs. Even while harassed Marines were being crowd- 
ed into escape boats at Hungnam, Washington was 
obstinately planning to allocate $100 million of tax- 
payers’ money for Korean relief. That is leadership 
adult enough to silence even serious critics. 

It is said of Lloyd George, the Welsh politician, that 
he prefaced a Versailles Treaty conference on the 
future of Teschen, on the Polish-Czech border, by 
asking irritably, “Where is Teschen?” U. S. leaders 
are sometimes accused of being present-day Lloyd 
Georges. American experts, the criticism runs, similarly 
blunder round the world, settling problems of whose 
ingredients they know little. It could be, however, 
that those who have perforce to accept U. S. aid are 
only trying to salve their injured pride by such talk. 

Certainly the United States is patient with most of 
its allies. Washington allowed itself to be just as 
anxious over French fears of German rearmament as 
did London, Paris or Bonn. The United States might 
well criticize the half-hearted manner in which Canada 
has armed itself since the issues before the world be- 





came clear-cut. While American troops were being 
pushed around in Korea and while Britain had 20,000 
troops in Malaya, thousands more in Hong Kong, more 
than 10,000 in Korea and 70,000 in Germany, Canada 
was tottering towards an army target of 32,000. True, 
Canada, since 1951 began, has started to take down 
its blinkers, but the United States has not grumbled at 
the slow pace of the deliberate operation. 

No one can pretend that Washington has been 
ordering other nations about or bullying them. Instead, 
as a natural leader, it has ordered its own troops about 
the world and bullied its own voters and taxpayers. 

Such leadership will not mean that Europe is going 
to prefer iced Coca-Cola to warm beer, Gershwin to 
Gounod or soda-bars to tea-shops. Unity implies dif- 
ferences. If the U. S. should make the mistake of try- 
ing to level out European and Asiatic tastes and cul- 
tures, she will only follow the path of the Kremlin 
steamroller. There is no sign such a mistake will be 
made. The most encouraging testimony in Europe to 
the success of the giant giveaway policy is the progress 
of sueh schemes as the Schuman steel-and-iron merger 
between West European nations. 

What of the charge, bandied about in some capitals 
and finding its way into print, that the United States 
has been hysterical in its handling of the present Red 
China crisis? The answer surely is that if forthright- 
ness is hysteria, then the United States has been hys- 
terical. 

Those who profess to think of Europe’s needs first 
and ignore the Asiatic danger, imagining that a lasting 
deal can be struck with Mao Tse-tung, are guilty of 
a major error in their understanding of the grim strat- 
egy of war-planning. The cardinal fact in the present 
world crisis is that the aggressor picks the time and 
place of battle, whether it be a local engagement—as 
in Korea—or an outright war. Preparation, straight 
talking, fast action by the chief defender of the peace 
might deter such a calculating aggressor. Horse-trad- 
ing and weakness only encourage him. 

As a Briton who loves the country he came from, 
I have often had to wince when rather intelligent 
persons have said to me: “Of course if Britain had 
the main voice in these dealings with Red China, we 
never would have got ourselves into the present sorry 
state.” My answer, if I had the patience to give it, 
would undoubtedly be: “Britain never had to face a 
situation in which the world’s most ruthless nation 
had managed to gain apparent contro] of the whole 
of China and seemed bent on spreading that control 
throughout the rest of Asia.” 

While the United States, like other nations, makes 
mistakes, many in the free world prefer to see action 

even with mistakes. After all, they reflect, a nation that 
is giving so many of its sons can afford to have strong 
ideas on the battle in which they are dying. It must 
throw half-measures overboard. The United States did 
this in dispensing generosity. It continues to do so 
as it mans the dikes of civilization. 
ANTHONY J. WricHT 
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The American novel 
through fifty years 


IV. Willa Cather 





Francis X. Connolly 





Of the two opposing impressions of Willa Cather the 
favorable one is, at present, predominant. Like all 
popular admirations its source is not altogether clear. 
The springs of devotion are deep in instinct, disguised 
in latent assumptions, and they often bubble up in 
generous but imprecise enthusiasms at very great 
distances from the true source of the pleasure they 
inspire. 

Miss Cather is admired, one gathers from a large 
body of comment, for her profound sense of the larger 
motives, for her serene artistry, her purity of lan- 
guage, her moral poise, her ardent but controlled de- 
sire for perfection of art, of mind and of spirit. Her 
principal characters, chiefly artists, pioneers and 
saints, are valiant spirits who live and die for ideals. 
Their immense, epic vitality, conveyed by mood rather 
than through action, derives from intrinsic virtues of 
mind and heart. But their vitality, far from being ab- 
stract, operates in a special region and a special mo- 
ment of history, so that we are as often aware of the 
landscape, and the movement of time across it, as we 
are of the symbolic figures which dominate it. 

In a literary age characterized by negative capa- 
bility—the accommodation by an author of logical con- 
tradictions and conflicting sensibilities—Willa Cather 
has been taken to stand for positive values. Her atti- 
tudes are clear and precise; unequivocally and un- 
ambiguously for the artist and against the boor, for 
the pioneer and against the commercial exploiter, for 
the saint and against self-centered mediocrity. She op- 
posed the raw and capering naturalism which colored 
the literary generation in which she was perhaps an 
involuntary member. 

Those who shared this mood—this irritation with 
the taint of feverish being—followed her into retire- 
ment. They found that her increasing austerity added 
to her charm, and that visits to the high places of her 
spirit, symbolized by her choice of settings in the in- 
credibly blue mesas of the Southwest or on the rock 
of Quebec, braced them to resist the warm and lique- 
fying dissipations of life in the cities on the plain. She 
was, in the best sense of the word, a natural contem- 
plative, holding in her mind and caressing chastely the 
disciplined endeavors, the dignified manners, the hard- 
won heartsease of men who conquered themselves 
and their environment. 

That her rejection of her own generation should be 
taken for escapism or, as Maxwell Geismar has charac- 
terized it, infantile malice (the most recent contem- 
porary phrase is “failure of nerve”) may readily be 
understood. But the fact that there are at least two 
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opposite impressions of Willa Cather should suggest 
that she is far more complex than her admirers have 
supposed. If she is not actually ambiguous, she is ac 
least a fascinating blend of opposites, not only in her 
character, but in her themes, which are often curiously 
ambivalent and thus frequently defy her professedly 
single intention. They concern both the frontier and 
the drawing room, self-realization and frustration, 
constant change and eternal truths, Martha and Mary. 
There are tensions in Willa Cather, but they are rarely 
revealed in the same character, never wholly revealed 
in the same book; and, more often than not, they 
rarely rise above the tight, smooth surface of story. 
Neither are they resolved explicitly; even when, in 
an attempt to do so, Miss Cather breaks almost all the 
conventions of prose fiction. 

For the direction of Willa Cather’s art, as it may 
be determined from her crucial books—beginning with 
My Antonia and ending with Shadows on the Rock 
—moved steadily away from dramatic form and “solid- 
ity of specification” toward the literature of statement, 
of legend, of mood, toward the fusion of fiction and 
reality. For the truth is that, for all the realistic tone 
and texture of her stories, Willa Cather is at heart a 
symbolic writer. She is far more concerned with the 
foreshortened essential meaning than the lengthy ex- 
istent fact, and at one stage of her career more con- 
cerned with residual moral value than with elaborate 
intellectual meaning. 

Indeed, her crucial books, particularly My Antonia, 
The Professor's House and Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, record progress from one level of meaning and 
value to another; from the level of nature to the level 
of mind, and from the level of mind to the level of 
spirit. In harmony with this progress, one may detect 
a gradually shifting point of view, in which the ulti- 
mate values of life are seen successively in the memory 
of youth, of middle age and old age. 

“Optima dies . . . prima fugit” is the Vergilian motto 
of her effort in My Antonia to recapture “the precious, 
the incommunicable past.” And the past is, as it was 
so often for Conrad, for James, for Evelyn Waugh in 
the “Et in Arcadia ego” section of Brideshead Revis- 
ited—youth. 

Jim Burden, middle-aged, successful, romantically 
in love with the wide western country, has never 
ceased to treasure the primitive truths of his boyhood. 
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He is, his sometimes tired bones suggest, burdened 
with his “handsome, energetic, executive” wife who is 
incapable of sharing his quiet enthusiasms. Stimulated 
by a visit to his home in Nebraska, he began to think 
of Antonia Shimerda, “this girl who seemed to us the 
country, the conditions, the whole adventure of our 
childhood.” Antonia is the organic center of the story. 
When Jim Burden thought of the good life—laughter, 
generosity, enthusiasm, whole-hearted labor—he 
thought of Antonia. Tragedy, too, clustered around 
her. Her father’s suicide, Wick Cutler’s foulness, her 
seduction by Larry Donovan—these were almost as 
much a part of his life as they were of hers. It was 
this “idea of Antonia” that enriched Jim Burden’s 
life. It was Antonia who gave him all her affection 
but demanded nothing in return, except that he be- 
come the man he should be. Antonia sustained him, 
would sustain him, we are left to understand, all the 
days of his life. 

Between the publication of My Antonia in 1918 and 
The Professor's House in 1925—the period of shatter- 
ing disillusionment following World War I—Miss 
Cather seems to have remembered her heroic pioneers 
less vividly than she did the materialistic exploiters 
who succeeded them. The Middle West of One of Ours 
(1922) and A Lost Lady (1923) is no longer a the- 
atre of valiant, energetic struggle, but a drab, com- 
mercial side-show. Claude Wheeler, the hero of One 
of Ours, finds no Antonia to fortify him in his desper- 
ate battle with his hard-headed, money-minded father 
and brothers. He finds instead Enid Royce, sterile, 
frail, withering. Eventually he finds escape by joining 
the Army and dying on the fields of France, happy 
in the sense that he could contribute his life to the 
noble purpose of defending Western civilization. And 
in A Lost Lady, the immediate predecessor to The 
Professor's House, the same vein of disenchantment 
persists, in the story of Niel Herbert and Marian For- 
rester, the symbolic lost lady, first remembered as a 
figure of brightness (so long as she is loyal to her 
eldering, dignified, pioneering husband) who withers 
in the face of hardship, gives herself to Ivy Peters, the 
shrewd, self-seeking young man “who had never dared 
anything, never risked anything.” 

The narrow sterility of Enid Royce and the fitful 
selfishness of Marian Forrester are in ugly opposition 
to Antonia and to Thea Kronborg of The Song of the 
Lark (1915) and to the artist heroines in Youth and 
the Bright Medusa (1920). Miss Cather’s preoccupa- 
tion with them did not signify, however, either re- 
versal of her values or a permanent change of empha- 
sis. They illustrate what happens to people who have 
no ideas and no ideals themselves, and no incarna- 
tion of an idea and an ideal like Antonia to fortify 
them. They are, as the title of a later book (1926) in 
the same vein suggests, their own mortal enemies. 

Thus, by the time Miss Cather addressed herself to 
the writing of The Professor's House, she had a far 
more complex sense of ideas and ideals, of memory 
and of personality, than she had displayed in My 
Antonia. 





Professor Godfrey St. Peter, on the other hand, 
Janus-like faces the past and the future while living 
in the acutely sensitive middle-aged present. Looking 
backward, to his intense, idealistic scholarly life, he 
accuses himself of “never having learned to live 
without delight.” Looking forward, from his terrifying 
apathy, he realizes that he must “face with fortitude” 
a life that promised neither “joy nor passionate grief.” 
In the past he found his Antonia partly in Tom Out- 
land and partly in Augusta, the seamstress. The mem- 
ory of Tom Outland, however, is tinged with irony. It 
was Tom’s posthumous fortune that corrupted one 
daughter, embittered another, drew his wife away 
from the spartan disciplines which had hitherto pre- 
served her integrity. But Augusta, the pious, practical, 
middle-aged German Catholic spinster who had mys- 
teriously shared his inner life and saved him from 
asphyxiation—he would rather have her around him 

than anyone he could think of. Seasoned and 

sound and on the solid earth she surely was, and, 
for all her matter-of-factness and hard-handed- 
ness, kind and loyal. He even felt a sense of ob- 
ligation toward her, instinctive, — defini- 
tion, but real. And when you admitted that a 
thing was real, that was enough—now . . . There 
was still Augusta . . . a world full of Augustas, 
with whom one was outward bound. 
It is a quality of spirit which St. Peter yearns to pos- 
sess for himself, a grace which he quite clearly rec- 
ognizes in his wife’s seamstress. 

There is a difference, too, in Burden’s and St. Pe- 
ter’s sense of the past. Professor St. Peter, like Jim 
Burden, is haunted by his- 
tory, but Burden’s sense 
of history extended only 
through his lifetime. St. 
Peter, on the other hand, 
has absorbed European his- 
tory and the timeless 
American Southwest into 
his immediate present. In 
addition, St. Peter, unlike 
Burden, actually faced the 
incoherencies of contemporary life, the growing es- 
trangement of his wife, the politics of a university 
campus, the irrepressible vulgarity of one son-in- 
law and the frustration of the other. He endured the 
dinner table banalities of the slowly sophisticating 
Midwestern town, the commercial emphasis of an en- 
tire civilization. As a result he is too complex to be 
satisfied with the honest but relatively simple natural 
perfections which supported Jim Burden. He can re- 
vert, at times, to a sense of that natural goodness of 
which Antonia Shimerda is the perfect embodiment, 
but he cannot stay there. He cannot escape reflection. 
St. Peter’s idea of life is at once more realistic than 
Jim Burden’s, more commonplace, more mysterious. 

The symbols in The Professor's House—the shabby 
old place which is a home of the spirit as opposed to 
the new house which is a mere convenience, the un- 
clouded joy of Tom Outland’s blue mesa as opposed 
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to the contaminated pleasures of life in the university 
town of Hamilton, Augusta’s rough-textured trust- 
worthiness as opposed to the humid sensibilities of his 
own family—contain the seeds of Willa Cather’s fu- 
ture growth. 

It is already half evident that the momentum of thé 
reality she perceived so clearly in her succession of 
novels must carry her at an increasingly rapid pace 
beyond the heroism of heart and of mind to the hero- 
ism of spirit. The prominence she gives to Augusta, 
who is superficially static and undeniably drab, can 
hardly be explained save by regarding her as an un- 
conscious precursor of Willa Cather’s next novel, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop (1927). 


Long before writing 
Death comes for the Arch- 
bishop Willa Cather had 
found the country of her 
soul in the desert places 
of the American Southwest. 
It was the exact, the right 
environment for her Arch- 
bishop, her hero who was 
pioneer, artist and saint, a 
kind of glorified fusion of 
all the things she had been 
admiring and striving to 
express during her life. 

Indeed, so rich is the tex- 
ture of this memoir of the Southwest that one may 
become pleasantly lost in the details of the individual 
characters and of their contrasting social manners. It 
is only when one consciously searches for the meaning 
of the book as a whole that one realizes how all the 
“pictures” do more than develop a mood. Death Comes 
for the Archbishop is not merely a slightly fictitious 
history of a region. It is that, and many things more, 
but it is primarily a tribute to the transforming power 
of the disciplined intelligence of a Latour illuminated 
by his faith, assisted by the driving energy of that 
friend of his soul, Joseph Vaillant. Taken together 
Latour and Vaillant stand for that fusion of action and 
contemplation, of doing and being, of enterprise and 
art which was latent in My Antonia and emergent in 
The Professor’s House. 

To say this is to suggest that in Death Comes for the 
Archbishop Willa Cather reached the end of her 
search for self-expression. But the pattern of her prog- 
ress toward the spiritual poise of Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, from the lower levels of My Antonia and 
of The Professor's House, together with the analogous 
rhythmical pattern of youth, middle age and old age, 
is not wholly satisfactory. And it is not satisfactory 
because the pattern of progress does come to an end. 

Her next book, Shadows on the Rock (1981), 
maintains an exquisite poise of spirit. It repeats and 
reinforces the theme discovered in Death Comes for 
the Archbishop, even extends the note of contempla- 
tion. But Shadows on the Rock, for all its splendid 
episodic action, reveals a fundamentally closed world, 
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too great a sense of completion, with an ending which 
does not contain a new beginning. Four years later, 
with the appearance of Lucy Gayheart (1935), Miss 
Cather seems to sense this exhaustion of theme and 
to have returned once more to her familiar conflict 
between the immature artist and small-town Philistia. 

In Sapphira and the Slave Girl (1940), Obscure 
Destinies (1932) and The Old Beauty (1948), one 
finds little awareness of the ideas which had directed 
the movement of her art from My Antonia through 
Shadows on the Rock. 

If this brief recapitulation of Miss Cather’s last 
phase is even partly correct, one may account for her 
lack of continuous growth by two possibilities. One 
view, already stated, sees her spiritual impulse as a 
mistake which she recognized and attempted to cor- 
rect by a return to the realistic path from which she 
had allowed herself to be diverted. This may well turn 
out to be the biographical fact. 

The other possibility is that Miss Cather had never 
properly understood the Christian spirituality which 
is the informing principle of Death Comes for the 
Archbishop and Shadows on the Rock. Her “idea” 
of Christianity was perhaps too esthetic, too historical, 
too French, an admiration of Christian art and man- 
ners, its order and decency, its culture and codes. She 
tried to remember what she had not experienced and 
perhaps found that her response, that of the culturally 
starved Protestant, to the greatness of the past, her 
noble desire to participate in an aristocracy of spirit, 
did not suffice to capture the reality she aimed at. She 
had fused art and life. When her vision of reality 
failed, her art failed with it. She was too honest to 
feign what she could not represent. 

One senses this predicament even in the most affect- 
ing scenes of Death Comes for the Archbishop. In set- 
ting forth the qualifications of the new vicar of Santa 
Fe, the missionary Bishop Ferrand says: “The new 
vicar must be a young man, of strong constitution, 
full of zeal, and, above all, intelligent. He will have 
to deal with savagery and ignorance, with dissolute 
priests and political intrigue. He must be a man to 
whom order is necessary—as dear as life.” The Spanish 
Cardinal comments that these are the marks of a 
Frenchman, adding wryly that “our Spanish Fathers 
made good martyrs but the French accomplish more.” 
The French arrange, they “have a sense of proportion 
and rational adjustment. They are always trying to 
discover the logical relation of things. It is a passion 
with them.” And all throughout the book it is this 
wholly admirable virtue of proportion and rational 
adjustment and courtesy that is stressed. 

Now the passion for order has its term in order, in 
a real or illusionary tranquility of spirit. But unless 
this passion tolerates a kind of divine impatience, an 
anguish of dissatisfaction with oneself and one’s world, 
it can convey, even during a display of surface agi- 
tation and admirable energy, a feeling of passivity. 
That this attitude is dangerous for the artist is readily 
apparent. It tends to focus his concern on previsioned 
salients or it restricts the memory to select and tested 
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recollection. Too rarely, perhaps, does it permit the 
actual forging of peace in the hot furnace of the im- 
mediate moment. Too often does it suggest that order 
is as much a matter of temperament as it is the pain- 
ful submission of the wayward mind to the reality of 
being. It encourages the belief that peace and order 
do not require daily, and possibly, an increasingly dif- 
ficult struggle. Finally it shuts off our blind partici- 
pation in a thousand mysteries simply by classifying 
them as mysteries beyond the scope of idea. 

Willa Cather did not, of course, succumb to all the 
difficulties inherent in such an immoderate passion for 
order. But she did have an imperfect sense of what 
the struggle for spiritual perfection actually meant. 
For this reason she made no progress beyond the po- 


matter in Death Comes for the Archbishop. She failed 
to keep pace with the movement of her own vision, 
and losing the pace, she lost momentum too. She had 
gone as far as she could go. 

To say this is simply to say that her immense and 
imperishable contribution to American literature is not 
the most perfect one can imagine. Had she been able 
to understand that Death Comes for the Archbishop 
and Shadows on the Rock, while far superior in their 
vision of reality to their predecessors, were themselves 
incomplete, that there were still higher levels of spir- 
itual values and greater depths of spiritual sufferings; 
had she been less content with her ideas of things 
and with the esthetic gratification of those ideas; had 
she, in other words, felt fire as well as seen it, she 








sition developed in Shadows on the Rock, or for that 


might have been the greatest novelist of her time. 





Many facets well illumined 


THE SOVIET UNION: Background, 
Ideology, Reality 


Edited by Waldemar Gurian. Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. 216p. $3.50. 


This volume, a collection of papers 
presented at a Notre Dame University 
symposium, offers the reader the best 
possible information about several im- 
portant problems posed by the exist- 
ence of Soviet rule over Russia. It is 
its great merit to offer opinions of 
men who really know the subject, not 
those of some second-hand “experts.” 

Dr. Gurian’s paper, “The Develop- 
ment of the Soviet Regime from Lenin 
to Stalin,” does away very ably and 
finally, it is to be hoped—at least for 
those intending to accept positive 
facts—with the current very fashion- 
able assertion that Marxism-Leninism 
has been fundamentally distorted by 
Stalinist political practices. Apparently 
there are those who simply do not 
have enough intellectual honesty to 
recognize the fruits of Marxism in the 
present-day Soviet Union and to ac- 
cept the responsibility for having 
helped to plant the seeds. The dif- 
ference between Lenin’s rule and Stal- 
in’s can be easily explained by his- 
torical circumstances and the means 
of power each had. “Stalinist” meth- 
ods, as a matter of fact, can be traced 
not only to Lenin but were clearly 
premeditated by Marx himself (see 
Leopold Schwarzshild, The Red Prus- 
sian, Scribner’s, 1947). 

Professor Karpovich’s wonderful pa- 
per deals with another fallacious as- 
sertion widely accepted by Russian 
“experts,” namely, the origin of the 
Soviet thought-control system in the 
Russian national tradition under tsar- 
ist censorship. Nicholas I is usually 
pointed out as the prototype of 
thought-controllers. Not to mention 
their exaggeration of the omnipotence 
of Nicholas’ police, the exponents of 








this opinion do not explain the fact 
that the present system has stifled all 
independent creative activity, while 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was “the most fruitful—or in 
some respects the most seminal—pe- 
riod in modern Russia’s intellectual 
and cultural history.” 

If one cannot refrain from drawing 
historical parallels, he should look into 
the history of the Russian revolution- 
ary underground (beginning with the 
1860's) with its “maximalism, ideologi- 
cal fanaticism and in some cases au- 
thoritarianism,” however paradoxical 
this may sound. Writers like Belinsky, 
Chernyshevsky, Dobroliubov are rec- 
ognized by the Soviets themselves as 
their spiritual ancestors. 

The merit of Mr. Jasny’s essay on 
the results of the Soviet Five Year 
Plan lies mainly in his refusal to accept 
Soviet propaganda figures about their 
“achievements.” By means of analysis 
of Soviet official statistics, he gives the 
true picture of the economy and liv- 
ing standards. 

Professor Mosley deals with Soviet 
policies in East Central Europe. He 
shows how the Soviet Union has ma- 
nipulated the contradicting national 
claims so abundant in this area for 
the purpose of strengthening its power. 
The famous Stalin formula for solving 
nationality problems in the USSR, 
namely, culture should be national in 
form, socialist in content (a formula 
hailed abroad as his personal contribu- 
tion to Marxism), did not prove very 
successful in that region and recent 
developments within the Soviet Union 
itself make its efficiency doubtful. 


Dr. Kertesz gives a concise account 
of Communist methods of penetration 
in East Central Europe, when a po- 
litical vacuum was created there by 
the war agreements of Teheran and 
Yalta. The magnitude of the upheaval 
is still not realized by many in the 
West. Because of his position in Hun- 
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gary’s diplomatic service, Dr. Kertesz 
was on the spot to observe the Com- 
munist methods so vividly described. 

The same may be said about Mr. 
Petrov and his essay on Soviet ter- 
rorism, in view of his personal ac- 
quaintance with Soviet concentration 
camps. Let us hope that the super- 
ficial judgment, “He is an anti-Soviet 
Russian and therefore cannot be ob- 
jective,” will not be passed by the 
reader. 

Every Catholic should be especially 
interested in Dr. Timasheff’s article 
about religion in Russia from 1941 to 
1950. It traces the fate of Orthodoxy 
during those years of religious “tol- 
erance,” which this reviewer thinks 
may yet prove to have been a 
costly experiment for the Orthodox 
hierarchy. It is interesting, inciden- 
tally, that the Church of Saint Louis 
of France in Moscow, the only Cath- 
olic parish in the city, at that time 
was in the care of two American 
priests, Father Braun and Father La- 
berge, in succession. Father Thomas, 
mentioned by Timasheff, went there 
in 1947, only to be expelled by the 
Soviets two years later. 

The last essay of Professor Dvornik 
about the Church and State in Cen- 
tral Europe is one of the best. The 
big idea he tries to get across ig, that 
no one can understand the compli- 
cated religious and national problems 
of Central and Eastern Europe with- 
out referring to the medieval roots 
from which they sprang. Historical 
traditions and reminiscences of the 
glorious past play a much more im- 
portant role in shaping the character 
of these peoples than is usually real- 
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ized in our young country compara- 
tively unburdened by its past. To Pro- 
fessor Dvornik the past is an open 
book, from which we all should learn 
in order to avoid in the future mis- 
takes from ignorance and misinforma- 
tion. For love of our Eastern Chris- 
tian brothers separated from Rome 
but united with us by the Mass and 
the sacraments, we are reminded by 
Professor Dvornik that: “We have to 
find 2 new approach to Orthodox 
Christianity based on better under- 
standing of its traditions and respect 
for its rites and customs.” 

ANDREI GORDON 


Short cut to God 


THE OXFORD GROUP: Its History 
and Significance 


By Walter Houston Clark. Bookman 
Associates. 268p. $3.50 


William James once spoke of individ- 
uals “for whom religion exists not as 
a dull habit but as an acute fever.” 
The description aptly fits the adher- 
ents (there are no “members”) of the 
Moral Re-Armament movement. The 
current resurgence of interest in MRA 
—earlier known as “Buchmanism,” “A 
First Century Christian Fellowship” 
and the “Oxford Group,” undoubtedly 
persuaded Dr. Clark to rewrite and 








expand his Harvard University doc- 
toral dissertation and thus provide a 
popular understanding of the spiritual 
revolution that*préposes to change‘ the 
world by “changing” individual lives. 

To understand Mofal Re-Armament 
it is imperative to understand Dr. 
Frank Buchman, the peculiar genius 
who contrived the dynamic program 
that reflects his personal experience 
and manifests his gifts of psychologi- 
cal insight. Born of “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” background seventy-three 
years ago, Frank Buchman graduated 
from a Lutheran seminary, served by 
preference in a poor parish, founded 
a settlement house in Pennsylvania, 
then journeyed to England in 1908, 
where he was-“@nverted” during the 
sermon of a woman evangelist. 

Returning to America, Buchman be- 
came a YMCA: secretary at Pennsy]- 
vania State College, moved to Hart- 
ford Seminary as Extension Lecturer 
in Personal Evangelism, from*which 
center he began to form followers in 
the Eastern ivy-league colleges. 

By 1927 Europe became the center 
of his activities and Buchman became 
an international (if controversial) fig- 
ure. People prominent in politics and 
industry and letters endorsed his pro- 
gram, and World Assemblies of tens 
of thousands demonstrated the fellow- 
ship of his followers. 


His program—a composite of Ger- 
man pietism, Protestant evangelism, 
and American collegiate spiritual tech- 
niques—had changed little. It called 
for personal commitment to moral per- 
fection summed up in Four Absolutes: 
perfect honesty, purity, unselfishness 
and love. 

This ethical endeavor was the result 
of a “changed life,” a spiritual experi- 
ence by which one promises to forsake 
his sins and follow God’s “Guidance” 
—or at least to act as if there were a 
God. 

“Guidance” supplies explicit direc- 
tions from God on the practical details 
of daily living. These “come to one” 
during the “Quiet Time,” the medita- 
tion period Buchman has always in- 
culeated. “P-R-A-Y, powerful radio- 
grams always yours,” one of the 
movement's many slogans, sums up 
the sanguine expectation of direct as- 
sistance from the divine answering 
mechanism that supports “Guidance.” 

The “checking” of “Guidance” with 
other Groupists is recommended as a 
test against arbitrary—and absurd—de- 
cisions that “come to one” during the 
“Quiet Time.” Such a practice also 
involves the peril of moral tyranny in 
the name of better, i.e. official, “Guid- 
ance.” “Sharing for Witness,” the con- 
fession of moral failures by way of 





BETTER A DAY 
Edited by John P. Leary, S.J. 

















Fifteen stirring stories are in- 
cluded in this book—stories of 
Brothers of the Society of Jesus, 
each of whom made a major con- 
tribution to the vast and colorful 
history of the Jesuit Order. 


Here is the story of Brother 
Nicholas Owen, creator of the 
famous “priest-holes” that shel- 
tered priests from the tyranny of 
seventeenth century England. 
Here, too, is Brother Rene Gou- 


pil, who met cruel death at the 
hands of the Mohawks; and 
Brother James Kisai who was 
martyred in Japan. 

Each of these stories is full of 
suspense, each of these fifteen 
men at one time in desperate 
danger for his life, and each 
faced his tribulations with the 
courage and calmness of spirit 
that marks those who dedicate 
their lives to the humble service 
of God. $4.00. 


at your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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encouraging others and strengthening 
belief in the possibilities of a “Changed 
Life,” was what brought accusations 
against the movement of preoccupa- 
tion with sex, a charge seemingly 
unjustified today. 

Moral Re-Armament is manifestly a 
highly personalized religion, calcu- 
lated to challenge and invigorate 
many for whom religion has been a 
verbalized regimen of meaningless 
custom. The strong feeling of fellow- 
ship that it engenders offers answers 
to the isolated individual lost in our 
atomized society. A member of Alco- 
holics Anonymous (which owes much 
of its inspiration to the Oxford Group) 
once boasted to me: “I can make a 
phone call in any city and be sure of 
finding a friend.” 

The theological superficiality and 
the political primitiveness of MRA, 
however, are another thing altogether. 

Its fundamentalist, sentimental em- 
phasis on individual experience as the 
test of religious truth, the implicit 
pharisaism of its insistent moralism, 
its dislike for dogma as futile and con- 
troversial and, anyhow, superfluous, 
probably explain the large turn-over in 
its adherents. 

This anti-intellectualism is also 
shown in MRA’s obtuseness to the 
social problem as anything larger than 
faulty, selfish personal attitudes. Its 
much publicized technique (Absolute 
Honesty?) of solving all industrial 
problems by changing the hearts of 
the negotiators leaves one, in Dr. 
Clark’s words, “surprised to pick up 
his daily paper and find strikes still 
being called when such a successful 
and simple formula is at hand.” The 
complex problems of the day—commu- 
nism included—call for much harder 
thinking than Dr. Buchman and many 
of his prosperous friends dream. God 
does not propose to relieve us of the 
problem of thinking by sending out 
“powerful radiograms” that somehow 
invariably suggest that the status quo 
needs merely a garnishing of fellow- 
ship. 

Moral Re-Armament claims to be a 
movement of spiritual renewal, above 
all denominational differences, making 
its adherents better members of their 
churches—or synagogues or mosques 
or temples. 

In Dr. Clark’s ultimate assessment, 
however, it is 
a flowering of the great Protestant 
tradition with its emphasis on the 
individual] and its willingness to let 
the individual speak out of his own 
authority and out of his own au- 
thority to follow or not to follow 
the prophet who is thought to speak 
for God (p. 255). 


That is scarcely a Catholic conception 


of the relation of God and man. 
Epwarp Dvrr, S.J. 








Separate Editions for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Grades 
IMPROVED! GRADED! LARGER PAGES! 


Tentative orders now being accepted 


To make sure that you and your class receive the new graded School editions 
of Our Littte MESSENGER this fall, it is important that you place your 
tentative order now! Here’s why— 


A tentative order protects you! Because the graded editions of Our 
Littte MESSENGER are entirely new publications, the only way we can tell 
how many copies to print is from your early tentative orders. By placing 
your order now, you will insure that no member of your class will be dis- 
appointed in September. In the event of a shortage of copies, TENTATIVE 
ORDERS SENT IN THIS SPRING WILL BE FILLED FIRST! 


You pay only for the copies you use! By placing your tentative order 
now, you run no risk of having to pay for unused copies. If in September, 
you find that your estimated tentative order is too large, you may revise it 
without penalty, and pay only for the copies used by your class. To make 
sure you get the new MEssENGERS in the fall, place your tentative order 
now on the attached coupon, or on the order blank in the “Sampler” kit 
previously sent you! 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 WEST FIFTH STREET, DAYTON 2, OHIO 








TENTATIVE ORDER RESERVATION: 


Please reserve a subscription in my name for 1951-52, for copies of the new 


graded edition of Our Litre MesseEncer, as follows: 


Grade ee ee 





Name 
School _ Grade— 
Address 
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Unuversrry OF 


Norre Dame 


announces 


THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 25 to June 30, 1951 


3 Workshops: FICTION, 
POETRY, THE TEACHING 
OF CREATIVE WRITING 


- Jessamyn West (The Witch ra; Th 
Staff * Friendly Persuasion) _— 5 


Robert Gireux (Editor, Harcourt, Brace Publish- 
ing Co.) 


John T. Frederick (former editor, The Midland; 
vay Literature; Good Writing; Reading for 


Richard Sullivan (First Citizen; The World of 
Idella May; The Fresh and Open Sky) 


John Frederick Nims (The Iron Pastoral; A 
Fountain in Kentucky) 


Fees : Any single Workshop, $10.00—All 3 Work- 
shops, $25.00. Room (Optional) $10.00. 
Room and Board facilities available on the campus 

for both men and women. 


Address all communicetions to: 
The Director 
The Writers’ Conference 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





“Reach fer a Catholic Pocket Book 
for the best in reading!” 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
THE FAMILY FOR FAMILIES 
By Francis L. Filas, SJ. 


LUMEN Pocket Book Edition 
Study Club Outline 
50¢ 


Ask your bookseller or write 


LUMEN BOOKS, Dept. A 
Paluch Publications 


P.O. Box 3386 Chicago 54, Hl. 








SEYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 


» Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 4 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


Please note change of address 


§ EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
: Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
> 
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Peace through holiness 
CANDLES FOR THERESE 


By I. A. R. Wylie. Random House. 
313p. $8. 


Stories of underground activities in 
nazi-oceupied countries during the 
war are generally Oppenheimish cleak- 
and-dagger fare. Here is one, however, 
that uses a minimum of thriller tech- 
nique, being content, rather, to dwell 
on the problems of the spirit engen- 
dered by the resistance movement in a 
little French town. 

Perhaps it is not quite accurate to 
say that this novel deals with under- 
ground activities. Its theme is, more 
fairly, the aftermath of that hidden 
struggle. Riehard Clyde, an English- 
man traveling in France ostensibly to 
paint, was in reality trying to track 
down the Frenchman who had be- 
trayed his half-brother and his com- 
panions to the Nazis during their occu- 
pation of the little village of Janrac. 
He settles there, to find himself 
plunged into a miasma of fear and 
suspicion, for the villagers, too, know 
that a traitor is in their midst. The 
parish priest himself is dogged and 
frustrated by this atmosphere of dis- 
trust. 

Two in the village, however, have 
kept their serenity and their charity. 
They are the old Mother Superior of 
the tiny convent and Thérése, a simple 
girl who is obviously marked out for 
deep and even great sanctity. Clyde is— 
or thinks he is—an agnostic, but as his 
search for the traitor closes in on the 
quarry, his soul is simultaneously be- 
ing softened by the example of these 
two. He comes to realize that he is in 
sincere and reverent love with Thérése. 

But there is an obstacle in the way. 
During the occupation, Thérése had 
been held prisoner by the Nazis and 
was saved from being dishonored only 
by an apparition of St. Thérése, who 
released her from the prison and to 
whom she had vowed entrance into 
the convent. Clyde, when she is free to 
tell him this, thinks it must all have 
been a dream, especially when it 
turns out that Thérése’s father had be- 
trayed the hiding resistance fighters to 
the nazis in return for Thérése’s re- 
lease. 

The mystery of the traitor, at any 
rate, is solved, and the villagers, faced 
with the chance they had so longed for 
to wreak vengeance, realize that it is 
not their right to pass judgment. For- 
giveness is accorded, peace of soul and 
Christian charity return to the village, 
Clyde returns to the girl to whom he 
had almost been engaged in Paris, 
Thérése enters a life of even higher 
holiness. Has her meeting with St. 
Thérése been a real vision or a dream? 
We don’t know when we lay the book 
aside—but we do know that the gentle, 
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unaffected goodness of the peasant 
girl has brought a meed of peace to 
a troubled young man, and perhaps 
set him on the road to holiness, too. 
This is a very warm, lovely story. 
There are several crudities of expres- 
sion that creep in, a swimming scene 
that is perfectly free of any sugges- 
tiveness but utterly out of character, 
and some minor defects in the matter 
of Catholic phraseology. But the posi- 
tive virtues of this fine book far, far 
outweight these shortcomings. Here 
is a strong and manly treatment of 
the leavening effect of personal holi- 
ness. Haro.p C. GARDINER 





BEARS IN THE CAVIAR 


By Charles W. Thayer. Lippincott. 
3038p. $3.50 


The prospective reader of this book is 
informed by a sentence on the dust- 
jacket that in it, “a young American 
diplomat tells this gay and uninhibited, 
but informative, story of his rollicking 
adventures behind a variety of inter- 
national curtains.” The author says of 
the story that “it is purely and simply 
an account of some of the episodes 
any diplomatic officer is likely to run 
into during his off hours.” 

If the unwary reader ignores these 
warnings and assumes that he will 
learn about the Russians, it is his own 
fault; but if he takes the book at its 
face value he will be delighted and 
entertained by nearly every page. Be- 
tween the early account of life at 
West Point and the last-page story of 
a parachute jump are tales of dozens 
of episodes, each intrinsically funny 
and each engagingly told. The book 
has very high entertainment value. 

Epwarp D. MYERS 








11 YEARS IN SOVIET 
PRISON CAMPS. 





By Elinor Lipper. Regenry. 310p. 
$3.50. 


When I first opened this book, my 
glance fell on the map on its inside 
cover. I felt shivers running along my 
spine, for the route along which Elinor 
Lipper was taken to the deadly sub- 
Arctic gold-mining districts of Eastern 
Siberia was the same route along 
which I had been taken to a penal 
camp as a prisoner of war, thirty 
years before. 

Elinor Lipper was born in Brussels. 
She became a student of medicine in 
Berlin where she joined the Commu- 
nist party. In 1937 she went to live 
in the Soviet Union. However, after 
two months she was arrested by the 
secret police. The year 1987 marked 
the beginning of the epoch of spec- 
tacular political trials. As all foreigners 
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were regarded with suspicion, sooner 
or later every foreigner was either 
swallowed up by a Soviet prison or 
concentration camp or disappeared 
without leaving a trace behind. 

There are words that have become 
in Europe synonyms of Hell. For three 
decades the names of the Lubyanka 
and the Butyrka, the infamous prisons 
of Moscow’s secret police, as well as 
Kolima and Karaganda, the concen- 
tration camps of Siberia, have been 
at the top of the list. Elinor Lipper 
spent over eleven years in three of 
these places of horror. She was orig- 
inally sentenced to five years of “cor- 
rective labor.” The five years, how- 
ever, became eleven. 

Miss Lipper writes with great sim- 
plicity and conviction that flow from 
experience, I could hardly put her 
book down. The things she writes 
about the life of the prisoners work- 
ing in the Kolima gold-mines were new 
to me, though for thirty-four years I 
have been continuously following up 
all that was written about Russian 
concentration camps. 

It would be the greatest service to 
America and the cause of freedom if 
one of America’s great actresses would 
recite passages of this book over a 
network of one of America’s broad- 
casting or television systems. All those 
who will read this book will know of 
what to beware. Bexa FABIAN 





RIDE HOME TOMORROW 


By John Evan, Putnam. 339p. $3.50. 


A very satisfying novel of adventure 
and sound historical background is 
this. One can forgive the author oc- 
casional pedestrian passages, because 
for the most part he manages to keep 
the account of a Norse lad ahorse and 
afoot in Palestine moving, through the 
excitement of some seven years cul- 
minating in the collapse of the first 
Kingdom of Jerusalem set up by the 
first two Crusades. It is evident that 
Mr. John has traveled the territory in 
which the history he recounts hap- 
pened; the landscape of Palestine takes 
shape, color and identity, particularly 
when the author is out in open coun- 
try, away from those medieval cities 
he is not so sure about. 

Andres (or Andreas) Vaeringer was 
only a little over seventeen when he 
had to run away from his home in 
Norway, firmly convinced that he had, 
in the heat of too much wine, slain 
his stepfather. He reaches England, 
and after an adventure there, sails for 
the Holy Land in the company of an 
old and ill lord of the Cotswold coun- 
try, Sir Andrew. Sir Andrew dies on 
the island of Cyprus, and his young 
protege continues on to the Holy 
Land to offer his services as fighter 
for the Cross. He soon gets into service 








and into various difficulties which 
bring him into close touch with the 
principal figures of the dissension 
which—as much as Saladin’s general- 
ship—undermined the Christian King- 
dom of Jerusalem. 

Young Andres even has a short time 
as one of the Norse guards of the Em- 
peror Andronicus of Constantinople, 
time enough to see that huge hedonist 
done to death in a rebellion. Return- 
ing to Palestine, he is in at the death 
of Count Raymond, Renaud, and 
thousands of the knights and soldiers 
of the Temple and the Hospitallers, in 
a desperate battle under the Horns of 
Hattin. Meantime, he has found his 
mother among a band of pilgrims, but 
lost his idyllic lady-beloved. 

Except for an occasional reference 
to the bad-conduct of bishops and 
priests, which seems mostly peevish 
and personal (the only fairly respect- 
able cleric portrayed is Bishop William 
of Tyre), the book is most welcome as 
historical fiction that has no need to 
heat or heighten its story with bosom, 
bustle or bawdry. It is, furthermore, 
an accurate enough picture of a time 
little understood, and less so since Mr. 
De Mille confused us with his Cru- 
sades. R. F. Grapy 





CONJUGAL LOVE 


By Alberto Moravia. Farrar, Straus & 
Young. 183p. $2.50. 


The basic story of Conjugal Love 
seems incredible when sketched for 
purposes of review—but it is no more 
credible in the book. The author, who 
will be remembered for his Woman 
of Rome, so well advertised last 
year, this time puts a new twist on 
a favorite theme of a certain school 
of “realists.” His hero, Silvio Baldeschi, 
is a writer. Unlike most fictional 
writer-heroes, he is not supposed to be 
a genius—he is described as a medi- 
ocrity. That characteristic is about the 
only item in the book which comes 
through with real conviction. 

Baldeschi has two ambitions—to 
write a great book and to love and be 
loved, and (as he tells the story in 
the first person)—he spends eighty per 
cent of his time examining himself 
and wondering whether either of these 
things is going to happen. While he is 
brooding in long paragraphs over love 
and letters, he decides that connubial 
love is draining him of energies he 
needs for his work. In his usual inept 
way he informs his wife of his decision 
to save himself for his work. She then 
becomes involved with a barber who 
is easily the most repulsive Other 
Man in recent fiction. 

As Baldeschi discovers this relation- 
ship, and discovers also that he is a 
mediocre writer, the author tries to 


indicate that through his suffering 
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THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 
By Father Lasance 
A complete Latin-English Missal for every day 
with supplements: ‘The Ecclesiastical Year and 
the Liturgy,” ‘Brief Lives of Saints’ and “‘Glos- 
sary of Liturgical Terms.” 1852 pages, size 
412" x 642". Cloth, $6.00; Imit. leather, $8.75; 
American Seal leather, $12.00. 
PRAYER BOOK FOR RELIGIOUS 
By Father Lasance 

A complete manual of prayers and Devotions for all 
Religious Communities. 1200 pages, size 5° x7”. Red 
edges, $5.00; gold edges, $6.50; leather, $7.50. 
PRIESTLY PERFECTION 
By Rev. R. Montoli. Trans. by Rev. T. J. Tobin 

100 brief meditations based on the exhortations of 
Pope Pius X to the Clergy. 537 pages, size 3%” x 6”. 
Im. leather, $5.00. 
THE PRISONER OF LOVE 
By Father Lasance 

Instructions and Reflections on our duties toward 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 517 pages, size 3%,” 
4 SA". Red edges, $4.00; gold edges, $5.00; leather, 


NOVENAS AND DEVOTIONS IN HONOR OF THE 
HOLY GHOST. By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
128 pages, size 3” x 5”. $1.75. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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For schoolrooms, Libraries, Offices 


On approval 
direct from factory 
at 40% saving to you 


Add sections as you 
need them — Lund- 
strom bookcases grow 
with your classroom 
and office library. 
Sold direct only... 
subject to your ap- 
proval. You save Mid- 
dieman Profit. Avail- 
able in variety of 
designs, goods, fin- 
ishes, sizes. Glass 
disappearing doors 
optional. We guar- 





antee matching sd- 
ditional sections. 


C.J. LUNDSTROM 
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THE PILLAR OF FIRE 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 By Karl Stern 


EVERYBODY CALLS ME FATHER 
SHeep & Warp. $2.25 


TWO LTTLE NUNS 
EXTENSION Pictures. $1 


WAY OF DIVINE LOVE 


By Father X 


By Bill O’Malley 


NewMan. $.25 By Sister Josepha Menendez 
LIFT UP YOUR HEART 
These books ere reported McGraw-Hit. $3.50 By Fulton Sheen 


THE LEFT HAND OF GOD 

Dous.epay. $3.00 By William E. Barrett 
LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, 2 vols. 

Bruce. $12 By Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 
THE MARY BOOK 

SHEED & Warp. $4 


with which the book is 
mentioned and by its rela- 
tive position in the report. 
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MARIA GORETTI 
CatHo ic Book Pus. Co. 


Assembled by Frank Sheed 


$1.25 By C. E. Maguire 


$3 By Betty Martin and Evelyn Wells 





Benziger Bros., Inc. 

26 Park Place 

Catholic Book Club 

70 E. 45 Street 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons 

12 Barclay Street 

Frederick Pustet Company, lee. 
14 Barclay Street 

St. Thomas More Book Stali 
418 N. Robinson 

Midwest Church Goods Co. 
1218 Farnam Street 

Peter Reilly Company 

133 N. Thirteenth Street 
Coie Book & Church 


Supply .Co. 
314 S. W. Washington Street 
The Marian Book Shop and 

Lending Library 
63 Washington Street 
Trant’s, Inc. 
96 Clinton Avenue No. 
B. Herder Book Co. 
15-17 South Broadway 
E. M. Lohmann Compuay 
413-417 Sibley Street 
Pioneer Church Supplies 
425 N. Main Avenue 
The O’Connor Company 
317 Sutter Street 
Joseph Stadler & Co. 
1251 Market Street 
The Diocesan Guild Studies 
300 Wyoming Avenue 
Guild Book Shop, Inc. 
1328 Sixth Avenue 
The Kaufer Co., Inc. 
1904 Fourth Avenue 
Aquinas Library and Bookshop 
110 East La Salle Avenue 
De Sales Catholic Book Shop 


10 MIRACLE AT CARVILLE 
DovusBLepay. 
Akron The Frank A. Grismer Company | New York 
272 South High Street 
Boston Jordan Marsh Company New York 
450 Washington Street 
Boston Piux XI Cooperative New York 
45 Franklin Street 
Boston Mathew F. Sheehan Company New York 
22 Chauncey Street 
Brooklyn The Ave Maria Shop Oklahoma City 
166 Remsen Street 
Buffalo Catholic Union Store Omaha 
828 Main Street M . 
Chicago St. Benet Library & Book Shop | Philadelphia 
506 S. Wabash Ave. Portl 
Chicago The Thomas More Association ortland, Ore. 
210 West Madison Street 
Cincinnati Benziger Bros., Inc. i 
429 Main Street sla acaaal 
Cincinnati Frederick Pustet Company, Inc. 
436 Main Street Rochester 
Cleveland Catholic Book Store : : 
906 Superior Avenue St. Louis 
Cleveland G. J. Phillipp & Sons St. Paul 
2067 East 9 Street 
Denver James Clark Churchgoods San Aatonio 
ouse zi 
1636 Tremont Street San Francisco 
Detroit E. J. McDevitt Com *ranci 
1234 Washington Boulevard ciel ecm 
Detroit Van Antwerp Circulating Scranton 
Library 
Chancery Building Seattle 
Dubuque M. J. Knipple Co 
435 Mein Street Senttte 
Hartford Catholic Lending Library of South Bend 
Hartford, Inc. 
138 Market Street Spokane 
Holyoke Catholic Lending Library Toledo 


94 Suffolk Street 
Kansas City Catholic Community Library 
301 E. Armour Boulevard 


C. F. Horan and Company 


Los Angeles . 
120 West Second Street 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Vancouver, B, C. 
Washing: D.C, 





Louisville Rogers Church Goods Company 
129 South Fourth Street 
Milwaukee The Church Mart 
779-781 N. Water Street 
Minneapolis Catholic Gift Shop 


37 South 8 Street 

Keating’s Book House 

562 County Street 

The Thomas More Gift Shop 
1102 Chapel Street 

The Catholic Book Store 
350 Baronne Street 


New Bedford 
New Haven 


New Orleans 





Washington, D.C. 
Westminster 
Wheeling 
Wichita 

Wilming 


10 Wall Street 
Cah _ 


Comp 
706 Madison Avenue 
The Kaufer Company 
808 Richard Street 
Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd. 
431 Dunsmuir Street 
Washington Catholic Library 
904-A 20th Street, N.W. 
William J. Gallery & Co. 
718 Eleventh Street, N.W. 
The Newman Bookshop 
Westminster, Md. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co, 
2129 Market Street 
Catholic Action Bookshop 
114 South Emporia 
Di Library 
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Winnipeg, Can. 


1104 Pennsylvania Avenue 
F, J. Tonkin Company 
214 Bannatyne Avenue 





Any book mentioned in AMERICA's Book-Log, whether one of the current best-selling ten, one of 
more permanent value or one of the club selections, may be ordered by sending this coupon to any of 
the stores listed above. Note that the price indicated is the retail price; club members obtain their 


books at a discount from their respective clubs. 
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Books of 


Value 


Lasting 





William J. Gallery & Co. of Washington, 
D. C., selects as their choice of the ten 
currently available books which have proved 
over the years to be of most lasting value, 
the books listed below. The roster of re- 
porting stores gives the ten books that are 
popular month by month; this individual 
report spots books of permanent interest. 


1. The Holy Bible 
(Any Catholic Edition) 


2. Life of Jesus Christ 
Prat-Heenan 
Bruce 


3. Introduction to a Devout Life 
deSales 
Pustet 


4. Following of Christ 
a Kempis 
Regina Press, Malhame 


5. The Spiritual Life 
Tanquerey 
Desclee 


6. Autobiography of St. Therese 
of Lisieux 
Kenedy 


7. Confessions of St. Augustine 
Modern Library 


8. Faith of Our Fathers 
Gibbons 
Kenedy 


9. The Question Box 
Conway 
Paulist 


10. Companion to the Summa 


Farrell 
Sheed & Ward 





CLUB SELECTIONS 
FOR APRIL 


The Catholic Book Club: 
Bears in the Caviar 
Charles W. Thayer 
Lippincott. $3.50 


The Spiritual Book Associates: 
Lift Up Your Hearts 

Christopher Wilmot, S.J. 

Burns, Oats, Washburn 


Catholic Children’s Book Club: 
PICTURE BOOK GROUP: 


The Peculiar Miss Pickett 
Nancy Julian 
Winston. $1.50 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP: 
The Saints 


Eleanor Farjeon 


Oxford. $3 


OLDER BOYS: 
Everybody Calls Me Father 
Father X 
Sheed & Ward 


OLDER GIRLS: 


Country Cousin 
Helen Fern Daringer 
Harcourt. $2.50 
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love. But the adult reader will make 
the discovery about this point, or 
earlier, that the author has not been 
presenting Baldeschi as the case his- 
tory of a dope, but intending this 
couple to represent something serious 
and tragic. That it might still be if 
the author had the sense of humor that 
Baldeschi lacks. 

In Woman of Rome Moravia at- 
tempted to portray a prostitute with 
the heart of gold that is a literary tra- 
dition. His realistic detail gave her 
only a heart of tin, and the reader 
never understood why she became or 
remained a prostitute, nor received 
much indication that her occupation 
was any more upsetting to her psyche, 
ie. soul, than if she had been selling 
newspapers in a tough part of town. 

In this one Moravia does not even 


Baldeschi has rediscovered conjugal 





give the realistic detail which would 
make one believe that such people 
ever existed. One suspects that this is 
a first book brought out of the trunk 
now that Woman of Rome has been a 
flash seller on a sensational basis, and 
in a way one can even feel sorry that 
even the sensation-hunters will be dis- 
appointed. 

In Bitter Rice New York film critics 
applauded as pure art a movie which 
had some impact owing to realistic 
detail, but they overlooked an im- 
plausibly melodramatic story which 
they would have laughed out of court 
if it had appeared in an American 
idiom with a horse-opera background. 
It will be interesting to see if the con- 
tinental background of this introspec- 
tive essay will delude book critics into 
acclaiming it as a realistic study of 
“conjugal love.” MicHAEL AMRINE 








THE WORD 











“It will be for Him, the truth-giving 
Spirit, when He comes, to guide you 
into all truth” (John 16:13, IV Sunday 
after Easter). 


My friend Bill makes his living design- 
ing and renovating Church interiors. 
For a non-Catholic he meets more 
Catholics than any man I know. He 
was giving me his impressions of the 
people he had met while working in 
a small-town parish. 

“One thing always strikes me about 
Catholics everywhere,” he was saying. 
“They're so sure of themselves. Protes- 
tants aren’t like that. They don’t usu- 
ally think their church has the sole 
and complete rights on truth. You'll 
have to excuse me for saying so, 
Father, but Catholics are sometimes 
pretty smug and condescending.” 

I could see Bill’s pride had been 
hurt somewhere along the line, so I 
Jet him talk it all out of his system, 
and even then I tackled him gently. 

“Bill,” I said, “Catholics have no 
reason at all to be smug or conde- 
scending. Having the truth reflects no 
special personal credit on the individ- 
ual Catholic. It shouldn’t make him 
feel any bigger or better than any 
other man. He just got it as a pure 
gift from God anyway. I’m sorry some- 
one gave you the wrong impression.” 

He mumbled something and I went 
on. 


“But Catholics definitely do have 
reason to be sure they are right. The 
reason lies in the Sunday gospel I am 


working on now. Just before His Pas- 
sion Our Lord told His apostles that 
when He left them, He would send 
the Holy Ghost, ‘the truth-giving 
Spirit, . . . to guide you into all truth.’ 
Catholics know they are still following 
the same doctrine that Christ taught 
and sent the Holy*Ghost to explain. 
They know they can look back down 
the centuries at the unbroken line of 
Popes who have kept that doctrine 
intact—back to the very day Our Lord 
made St. Peter the first of those Popes 
in His newly established Church. 

“So really, Bill, it is a little unfair to 
say Catholics are sure of themselves. 
Actually it is the Holy Ghost they are 
so sure of. It is not so hard to be sure 
of something when God promises it. 
Then on top of that there is the sheer 
reasonableness of the thing. Christ’s 
newly founded Church would have 
been a mighty impractical venture if 
He had organized it as He did with 
fallible human beings and given them 
no divine guidance and insurance 
against error in doctrine. God’s own 
organization might gradually begin to 
teach untruth and so be itself against 
Him. Furthermore we would have a 
world full of God’s teachers, all under 
obligation to teach His truth, and yet 
uncertain they even had it to teach.” 

Bill listened patiently and lapsed 
into a thoughtful silence. It gave me 
time to think about us Catholics and 
the impression we sometimes make. 
Smugness is definitely out of character 
for a good Catholic. But we must 
never waver in our certainty that the 
truth is ours merely to enjoy a reputa- 
tation for broadmindedness. There is 
only one truth. There can no more be 
two religions teaching contradictory 
doctrines than there can be two - 
rect answers to a sum in simple ad 
tion. DANIEL Focarty, S.J. 
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THE SPIRITUAL 
EXERCISES OF 3 


ST. IGNATIUS 


Translated by Louis J. Puhl, S.J. 


_ translation of the ‘‘Spir- 
itual Exercises’ based on studies 
in the language of the Autograph. 
The translator has produced a clear, 
idiomatic and readable work which 
adds nothing to the original and 
omits nothing. The text itself is clear 
of all references, and notes arranged ¢ 
according to the marginal numbers 
have been placed in the appendix. 
These are not commentary, but state 
the reasons for the translation adopt- 
ed and for the form of expression 


used, $2.25 
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MEXICO: A LAND OF 
VOLCANOES 


By J. H. SCHLARMAN 


Bruce PusiisHinc Company, MILWAUKEE 
640 Pages, illustrated with pictures and maps. 


HAVE YOU BEEN 
TO MEXICO? 


ARE YOU GOING 
TO MEXICO? 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT MEXICO? 


Here is a book, says Father Mar- 
tindale, that “surpasses all we 
could have hoped for. The book 
is a miracle of erudition, and yet 
as exciting as any ‘thriller’; 
and if at times the Bishop hits 
extremely hard, he never loses 
his temper.” C. C. Martindale, 
Duckett’s Register, London, Jan- 
uary, 1951. 


At your bookstore 
$5.00 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Pl. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 








CHICAGO ATTENTION! Young Catholic fam- 
ily, financially responsible, need 344—6 
room apartment; No., N. W., W., or 
suburbs. F. J. Novak, GI 3-0635; ME 7- 
3000 (business phone). 





WANT TO BUY oil paintings made by 
William M. Harnett, Catholic artist who 
died in 1892. Send description and price 
to Robert Carlen, 323 South Sixteenth 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





iRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee 
Year in the Society of Jesus, to helping 
the Jesuit Mission in Belize, Central 
America, erect a much-needed college 
building. To my prayers to Francis Xavier 
and the Little Flower, co-patrons of the 
missions, you may add your financial 
assistance. Rev. Jos. K. Kiefer, S.J., St. 
Ferdinand Rectory, Florissant, Mo. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 
Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 
NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 

PRINT TITLES 
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A MYSTERY I have not yet solved, 
and probably never will, is why a play 
that was phenomenally popular in 
Canada and the Middle West was 
stricken with sudden death in New 
York. I am referring to Ti-Coq, which 
ran two years in Montreal and for 
three weeks was applauded by enthu- 
siastic audiences in Chicago. In New 
York the play closed after three per- 
formances. . 

I am not privy to all the backstage 
squabbles along Broadway, and only 
a little of the gossip that comes over 
the grapevine reaches my ear. It could 
be that the amazingly swift demise of 
Ti-Coq, before a fraction of even the 
Canadians in New York had a chance 
to see it, was caused by a clash of 
temperaments or interests between 
Fridolin, the producer, and his Ameri- 
can associates. 

As drama and theatre Ti-Coq cer- 
tainly deserved no such quick extinc- 
tion. A distinguished reviewer wrote, 
after detailing thé plot: “Bgth in the 
writing and the acting, this shining 
process of turning a misanthrope into 
a full-fledged member of society is 
imaginative and affecting. For Ti-Coq 
is a man in love with simple things. 
He makes the simple things look rare 
and radiant and he seems to bring 
new light into the whole world.” That 
obviously could not have been written 
of a play that did not possess consid- 
erable dramatic integrity. 

When one begins to look for the 
cause of the failure of the production, 
several clues suggest themselves, none 
of them conclusive. It would be diffi- 
cult to prove, for instance, that the 
play failed in New York because it is 
too overtly Catholic. The intellectual 
climate of New York is secular and 
skeptical. A play that is religious in 
motivation or strongly moral in tone 
has two strikes against it when it 
opens. Religion is tolerated in drama 
only when it is very subtly implied, 
rather than stated, or when, as in The 
Cocktail Party, which only one play- 
wright in a hundred has the ability to 
write, it is disguised as psychiatry. 

The reviewer quoted above con- 
cludes his comment with: “What was 
honestly sentimental in the first act 
looked increasingly mawkish and taw- 
dry in the second. Too bad that so 
much understanding of people is 
wasted by the theatrical glibness of 
the last part of the evening. It destroys 
the enchantment of a beguiling idea.” 

It happens that the second act is 
when the plot begins to boil, when ex- 





pository atmosphere gives way to crisis 
and dramatic action. The title charac- 
ter is superficially an irreligious man, 
with a large capacity for bottled goods 
and a twinkling eye and slippery 
tongue for charming the girls. When 
disaster strikes, blasting the only pure 
love he has ever known, he faces his 
misfortune in a context of religious 
values. What in the beginning resem- 
bles a pastoral folk-play develops into 
vigorous moral drama. 

Ti-Coq is an orphan who, until he 
is put in the army to fight for his 
country that has never done too much 
for him, has known little of the spirit- 
ual or material bounty of life. If the 
author had chosen, he could have 
legitimately worked the same mate- 
rial into a social drama. There are so 
many elements in the play that usually 
appeal to the New York audience that 
change of emphasis from moral to so- 
cial would have assured the produc- 
tion of a warmer reception. 

The evidence, of course, is not con- 
clusive. Still, it is supported by an 
impressive bulk of corroboratory ma- 
terial. A glance backward over the 
past two seasons discloses a rather 
startling mortality rate among plays of 
religious significance. Advertisements 
in the current newspapers include only 
one frankly religious play, The Green 
Pastures, about to close, and one basi- 
cally moral comedy, The Happy Time. 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, like the 
brook of our childhood memory, goes 
on forever. THeopuitus LEwIs 





FILMS 











FATHER’S LITTLE DIVIDEND re- 
employs the writers, production staff 
and cast of Father of the Bride but 
does nothing to disprove the adage 
that sequels are doomed to be inferior 
to originals. The story takes Father 
(Spencer Tracy) from the soul-shat- 
tering instant when the news that he 
is an expectant grandfather forces him 
to look middle-age squarely in the 
face, to the gratifying moment a year 
later when his infant grandson, who 
took an immediate and vocal dislike to 
him, decides to make friends. Some of 
the complications are funny and a few 
of them are even touching but in gen- 
eral they are exaggerated out of the 
human warmth which the earlier pic- 
ture captured. Thus the older genera- 
tion displays an asininity which even 
the advent of a first grandchild cannot 
explain, and the young parents have a 
babes-in-the-woods lack of worldly 
wisdom still more difficult to credit. In 
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addition this adult film’s preoccupation 
with obstetrical detail is definitely 
monotonous. (MGM) 


THE MATING SEASON is dedicated, 
and quite effectively as it turns out, 
to the proposition that Thelma Ritter, 
who has proved herself a comic sensa- 
tion in a number of small roles, will be 
three times as funny in a starring part. 
The script calls on her to play a bank- 
rupt but self-sufficient ex-proprietor of 
a hamburger stand who runs the 
gamut from unlettered brashness to 
earthy wisdom with a little selfless 
mother love thrown in. For purposes 
of plot she goes to work incognito as 
a maid in the home of her business- 
man son (John Lund) and his society 
bride (Gene Tierney) and prevents 
the girl’s bird-brained mother (Miriam 
Hopkins) and various other subversive 
influences from breaking up the mar- 
riage. The script writers were forced 
to work overtime inventing circum- 
stances to make the impersonation 
plausible and prevent the son’s tolera- 
tion of it from making him appear 
worthless. Eventually their ingenuity 
flags but before it does they furnish 
some very bright comedy moments 
and, with Miss Ritter’s able assistance, 
a portrait of an immensely likable, un- 
cultured woman which is neither snob- 
bishly patronizing nor contemptuous 
of culture. (Paramount) 


LIGHTNING STRIKES TWICE 
squanders Richard Todd, Ruth Roman 
and Mercedes MacCambridge on a 
wildly implausible melodrama which, 
in the manner of most illegitimate off- 
spring of Rebecca, tries to make brood- 
ing atmosphere and bizarre characters 
and situations take the place of sound 
construction. Adult. (Warner) 


UP FRONT. The screen play written 
around Willie and Joe, Bill Mauldin’s 
famous GI's, involves the pair in a 
Mack Sennett chase through the rear 
echelon areas of Naples and lacks the 
bite and compassion of the cartoonist 
at his best. Nevertheless David Wayne 
and especially Tom Ewell make very 
satisfactory protagonists. Family. (Uni- 
versal-International) 
Mora WALSH 








Francis X. ConNno..y is chairman 
of the College English Depart- 
ment at Fordham University, 

ANDREI GORDON is a student of and 
writer on Russian culture and 
economics. 

Epwarp D. Myers is in the Depart- 
ment of History at Washington 
& Lee University. 

Rev. R. F. Grapy, S.J., is the direc- 

tor of English studies at Univer- 

sity of Scranton. 
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EDWARD MARSHALL BOEHM 


presents 


SAINT MARIA GORETTI 


EXQUISITELY SCULPTURED, of fine porcelain, 
beautifully hand decorated, authentic in detail, en- 
tirely hand made. 

A distinctive gift for any occasion. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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Camps 


Svat mina 





Susi +1 NINTH 


TEGAWITHA— 
Cae Camp for Girls 


e On the sunny top of the Poconos, 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours from 
N. Y. and Philadelphia. Develops self- 
reliance, self-control, proficiency in 
sports and crafts; riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, archery, hockey, tennis, 
dancing, dramatics. Junior and Senior 
Groups. Private chapel on grounds. 
34th year. Directors: Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Mrs. Wm. M. Lynch. Catalog. 


Camp Tegawitha, Tobyhanna, Pa. 











ENA MALLET PALA PT aSEAABRRANaF UATE 


Catholic Camp. 
Boys in 


7-18, 
2, White Mtv fH 
Separate Junior 
Group. Private 
lake. All water 
sports, riflery, 
basketball, baseball, craftwork, daily movies, nature 
study, camping trips to Canada and mts., laundry, rid- 
ing, necessary tutoring included in fee of $300. Annua} 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at Quebec. Reg. 
Nurse. ganna i hers. No hay fever. Half-season 
enrollments accep 
Box 1270- A~The oe Foundation, New Haven, Cenn. 








DOMINICAN CAMP ror cirts 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
5 age groups. Kelleys Island, O., on Lake Erie. 
Different, individual, life-lasting influence, all 
sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
ADRIAN, MICH. 














CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
































BOYS AGES 6 TO 16 GIRLS 
NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND - 
LAKE SPOFFORD GRANITE LAKE 
52nd Season 31st Season 
$225 for season; $125 per month $250 for season; $140 per month 
MARQUETTE Resident Chaplain and Registered 
LAKE SPOFFORD Nurse at Each Camp — Physician in 
31st S Attendance. Balanced Meals — Finest 
st peason Equipment — Beautiful waterfronts — 
Four wks., $130; Two wks., $70 Mature Supervision. ; 
Transportation included in ali Fees. 


(Boys) For Booklet Write (Girls) 


JOHN E. CULLUM 


MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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Yndiana 


Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


with Papal Approbation and 
the Apostolic Blessing of His Holiness 
Pope Pius Xil 


for Sisters and Lay Women 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Massachusetts 


THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 
(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 


ligi, dtd, 


e Cc 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 
should be supplemented. 

Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address THE REVEREND DRAN, 
The School of Saint Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 


REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts—C Hom i 
Conducted by the Sisters x Ee Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


























Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Vathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 


Cranwell Sehool, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 














Michigan 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully ’ Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic.- Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Deas 





Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the Nerth Centr#i Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre 
campus. Served by the ‘Zephyr, “Hiawatha,” 

the **400.”" ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 


New Jersey 


Georgian Court College 
Lakewood, N. J. 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts @ Fine Arts © Music 
Home E ics © B Administration 
Teacher Training 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


May Biol 
MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the- Hudson 




















State-acoredited 

preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
lopment and health. Small 

Home-like Fireproof build 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nursing, 
Teacher Training. Approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus bor- 

dering Hudson River. 

One-half hour K song Grand Central Station, 
New York City 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








New Yo rh 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics, 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7ist Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Erenersters Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; fth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. AA + woot Reverend Mother. 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ed by the Middle States Association. Beautifully 
located among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Home Economics. Athletics, including all sports 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Plone Tuxedo 280 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journali teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
Qhio 


College of 
Mount St. Joseph-on-the Ohio 


(Half-hour bus ride from Cincinnati) 











Fully accredited liberal arts college for wo- 
men. Teacher preparation in Art, usic, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Dietetics, Social 
Service, Business Education, Library Service. 
Four-year nursing program ap; — by the 
National Nursing Accrediting Service. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of Cincinnati 
Address: The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 





GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land. enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 





tional, cultural, and phy 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 
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PARADE 











AN AUTHOR INTERVIEWS THE 
Catholic Church. . . . 

Author: First, let me thank you for 
this interview. 

Catholic Church: I was happy to grant 
it. 

Author: And now to explain my visit. 
During the six years I have been trav- 
eling up and down the world, gather- 








Pennsylvania 





Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. Offers 
college preparatory, general and commercial 
courses. Small classes. Beautiful modern building 
located on 140 acres. Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 
includes laundry. Approved by State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 


R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 


Rhode Island 
oT. MARY'S ACADEMY 


Bay View-Riverside 15, Rhode Island 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Pre- hr h de 12 
Tae divemeend belies a 
Beautiful 40 acre camp us 
Military Day School for Boys 


Pre-Primary through grade 8 
For information address: Sister Superior 

















Vermont 


St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 3, VERMONT 


A Liberal Arts College for 
men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding nage activities. 
Terms begin June 25 and 








Sept. 24. Summer session 
for rads. = undergrads. 
Apply early. 
Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUES 
Regular or Summer Sessions 


Washington, a ©. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College 














ing materials for a book on the various 
Christian religions, I was ceaselessly 
brushing shoulders with a phenomenon 
that puzzled me. 

Catholic Church: What phenomenon? 
Author: It is this. I found that there is 
a great difference between you and 
all other groups. You manifest a dy- 
namic spiritual power that has no 
counterpart elsewhere. 

Catholic Church: Could you go into 
greater detail? 

Author: Well, take the spectacle pro- 
vided by your worldwide unity in 
government—the spectacle wherein we 
see over four hundred million people 
of all nations and races obeying you 
in matters of faith and morals. To win 
voluntary obedience such as that re- 
quires tremendous spiritual power. 
Moreover, I find nothing like it any- 
where else. 

Catholic Church: Is this the phenom- 
enon you have in mind? 

Author: It is a part of it. There is also 
the globe-girdling unity in faith within 
your fold and the complete absence of 
such unity outside. Your doctrines and 
moral code do not vary with time or 
place or fashion or human pressure. 
In this you are unique. 

Catholic Church: I teach now as in 
the past the undiluted revelation of 
my Founder. 

Author: Another ‘thing. Many of the 
doctrines you present contain myster- 
ies that are hard for human beings to 
accept. Also, your moral code is strict 
and you refuse to water it down. Con- 
sequently, one might conclude your 
membership could never be large. And 
what do we see? With harder doc- 
trines and a stricter moral code, you 
attract more and more communicants. 
Why can’t other groups produce re- 
sults equaling yours? 

Catholic Church: Because they are 
man-made. If I were, why would I 
be able to produce effects no one else 
can produce? Or, why would not other 
groups in time learn how to imitate 
me and achieve the effects you enu- 
merate? 

Author: I confess, these implications 
have never occurred to me before. 
Catholic Church: Really, if you con- 
sider well who my Founder is, and the 
promise He gave me, you will see that 
my unique spiritual power is to be 
expected. 

Author: Will you explain more fully? 
Catholic Church: My Founder is Jesus 
Christ, Who is God. He gave me this 
solemn promise: “Behold, I am with 
you all days even to the consummation 
of the world.” That miraculous unity 
of faith and government which you 
gazed on with wonder; my great spir- 
itual power over human souls; all these 
things flow from the power of my 
Founder—the One Who is with me all 
days. Joun A, Toomey 


uformation’ 


Subscribe now 


( 
1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 
3 years, $5.00 


Zs write ¢ today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
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Dissension on Key to Peace 
Eprror: Fr. Parsons’ review of The 
Key to Peace in Amenica for March 
24 leaves one with the impression that 
Clarence Manion is another Paul 
Blanshard proposing as Americanism 
a system that is Lutheran, anti-natural 
law, anti-Thomistic, anti-Catholic, jin- 
goistic and wholly individualistic. 

Dean Manion argues his case too 
strongly. He lays down the necessity 
of religion and morality as the theory 
behind Americanism. One of his argu- 
ments to prove that this idea was in 
the minds of the Founding Fathers 
was the quotation from Thomas Paine. 
Paine’s statement needed to be quali- 
fied. But even in its unqualified form 
it is more true than Fr. Parsons’ state- 
ment that Manion is presenting this 
hypothetical case as “the theory be- 
hind the American form of govern- 
ment.” How Manion’s postulate of the 
moral law in his hypothetical com- 
munity of saints could be construed 
into an “implicit denial of the natural 
law,” I fail to see. It is perhaps a 
denial of the necessity of positive law, 
but to twist it around to make it ap- 
pear that Manion is denying the nat- 
ural law as the basis of political society 
is vicious, to say the least. 

Manion spends too much time ex- 
tolling the incentive impulse. Fr. Par- 
sons should have sifted the chaff from 
the wheat instead of insinuating that 
Manion’s doctrine was condemned by 
the Popes. 

Manion anticipated and answered 
very beautifully the accusation of jin- 
goism. Which one of the purposes laid 
down in the Preamble does not con- 
stitute a protection of human rights? 
Does Fr. Parsons find fault with the 
rejection of the word “democracy” 
because the word “republic” seems 
to be substituted in its place? 

Fr. Parsons owes Dean Manion a 
public apology for writing such an 
inaccurate, misleading, unfair and un- 
christian review of his book. 

(Rev.) MICHAEL JARESKI 
Massena, N. Y. 


Eprror: A local newspaper here in 
Washington, operated by Colonel Mc- 
Cormick of the Chicago Tribune, 
serialized the book, Key to Peace, by 
Dean Manion of Notre Dame Law 
School. I was a bit puzzled by this fact 
until I read Fr. Parsons’ review of the 
book in the March 24 issue of your 
magazine. The review was a lucid ex- 
position of the fallacious presentation 
of the role of the state which Dean 
Manion made in his book. It also ex- 
plained for me why the Tribune- 
owned Times-Herald was so enthusi- 
astic about bringing the book to its 
readers. 

Several of my friends and acquaint- 
ances asked me, prior to Fr. Parsons’ 














CORRESPONDENCE 








review, whether I had read _ the 
Manion book. I hadn’t read it and I 
gave as my reason for not reading it 
the fact that the Times-Herald was 
touting the book. Now that I have 
perused Fr. Parsons’ review I feel 
vindicated and relieved. I am now sat- 
isfied that the book belonged in the 
Times-Herald and is therefore not a 
piece of reading I should do. 

Thank you for printing Fr. Parsons’ 
review. Thank God for Fr. Parsons, 
for his courage, his perspicacity and 
his Christianity. Danirex F. CLeary 

Washington, D.C. 


Housewives and TV 

Eprror: As a homemaker I take excep- 
tion to the slur cast on housewives in 
“Washington Front” and “Political 
education via TV” (Am. 3/31). 

We who treasure our vocation as 
wives and mothers—and we are many 
—fulfill duties far above the level of 
the scullery maid listening to soap 
operas. We are primarily concerned 
with the feeding and clothing of minds 
and souls. 

We read reviews like AMERICA and 
watch illuminating TV programs like 
the Kefauver hearings so as better to 
understand the complicated, problem- 
ridden world around us. 

We are not seeking praise for doing 
what we are proud and happy to do. 
But the dignity of our Lady’s vocation 
deserves better treatment in a Catholic 
weekly than a summary and slighting 


dismissal. 
: ELEANOR H. MonGAN 
Glen Rock, N. J. 


(We had no intention of “under- 
estimating the power of a woman,” 
certainly not of housewives. All we 
meant was that many more than one 
class of person listened. Ev.) 


New liquor taxes 

Eprror: I would like to express my 
appreciation for the fine comment on 
the excise tax problem which appeared 
in your issue of March 24 [p. 711]. It 
was in line with the usual common- 
sense approach which AMERICA ex- 
hibits on matters of national impor- 
tance. 

I am curious about the reference to 
the liquor industry’s willingness to ab- 
sorb an additional tax. I have seen this 
thought expressed elsewhere, and I 
want you to know that it did not origi- 
nate in any of the testimony presented 
by the Alcoholic Beverage Industry at 
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the March 12 hearing before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. We in 
the industry do not believe any in- 
crease is justified, because the excise 
tax on spirits is already at an all-out 
war rate. 

Tuomas F. McCartuy 

Chairman, Tax Council 

of the Alcoholic 

Beverage Industries. 

New York, N. Y. 


No prophet of war 

Epiror: The UP report of my speech 
at the University of Georgia had me 
saying almost the exact opposite of 
what I did say with respect to the pos- 
sibility of a Russian or satellite move 
on Tito this year. Consequently, 
“Johann Moritz” and I were both vic- 
timized by superficial reporting, in that 
words were put into my mouth and 
“Moritz” wrote a fine article based on 
bad information. [“Is Tito’s turn next?” 
by “Johann Moritz,” Am. 3/10, had 
Mr. Ethridge saying that Tito would 
be attacked on April 15.] 

Otherwise I agree heartily with the 
article. In my speech I said that there 
had been a lot of loose talk about the 
possibility of a satellite invasion of 
Yugoslavia in April. Then I spent forty 
minutes giving my ideas of why it 
would not occur... 

Far from being pessimistic about 
April (and nobody ever explains why 
April instead of August), I feel better 
about the prospect of not having a 
war than I have since 1945. There are 
a great many rational reasons for that 
feeling. I recognize, of course, that the 
Kremlin may not be rational. 

Mark ETHRIDGE 

Louisville, Ky. 


Christ the Worker 


Eprror: Christ’s long years as a laborer 
are, in my humble opinion, as truly a 
significant mystery of His life as the 
visit of the Magi. On the other hand, 
the very virtues of which St. Joseph 
has long been proposed as the model 
(his humility, submissiveness and sil- 
ence, for example) make him a diffi- 
cult patron to propose to workers. 
I vote for a Mass of Christ the 
Worker—not on a fixed feast day, but 
as a votive mass with right of being 
celebrated as a solemn votive mass on 
each country’s national Labor Day, 
and on other significant labor holidays 
at the discretion of the Ordinaries. 
St. Marys, Kan. SEMINARIAN 
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